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than his attainment that tells his quality, life in this sense 
rather than in the sense of behavior that determines his 
place. Actions speak louder than words in religion as 
everywhere else; but better than either is what we keep 
on trying to do as the measure of our religion. How far 
a man’s reach exceeds his grasp, is the sort of test sug- 
gested by the Christian gospel. ‘The great thing is not 
the result, but the aim. Whatever people say about 
Unitarians being Christians, we can confidently guarantee 
that a man who thoroughly adopted the teachings of Jesus 
about the good life would be a good Unitarian. 
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Firry-ONE years ago on Good Friday Abraham Lincoln 
was mortally wounded. The next day he died; and yet, 
on the Easter Sunday that followed, the belief that 
Lincoln was not dead, but more alive than ever, was the 
dominant conviction. Faith is not merely an attitude of 
dependence and trust; it is rather a virile uprising of 
the soul, a form of spiritual energy, ‘‘battered by the 
shocks of doom to shape and use.” The men of faith 
are not weaklings; therefore the darkest hours in the 
history of the world have always been followed by the 
uprisings of confidence and courage. Since that tragedy 
was enacted on Mount Calvary there has been no time 
when the suspense of faith has been more painful and 
the eclipse of hope more complete, and yet spiritual 
energy remains to shape new and beautiful forms of 
human life and character. After the awful harvests of 
death there will be resurrection, humanity will yet come 
to its own, and an age of faith will follow the years of 
darkness and terror. 

od 


SupposE that on Good Friday or Easter Sunday fifty 
or a hundred thousand men are killed in battle. What 
emotions concerning the future life would be excited in 
the minds of the survivors? As the souls of the dead 
rise from the battle-field, what happens? What imagina- 
tion can shape any picture of myriads of human souls 
drifting out of the fires of hate and the smoke of battle 
into the life beyond? Do enmities fall away from them 
as like new-born children they wake in the land be- 
yond that bourne from which no traveller returns? How 
can it be otherwise than that a mood of incredulity and 
doubt shall settle down like a dark cloud over the trenches 
and battlements where they survive who have escaped 
to-day, but may lay down their lives to-morrow? ‘That 
faith, hope, and charity will survive the dread arbitrament 
of war is certain. It is certain also that there will be 
a recasting of creeds and systems, such as to some extent 
followed our Civil War. 


IN a reference to a speech of Sumner’s, with which he 
was disappointed, Mr. Charles Francis Adams said, 
“He should have dealt only in great principles, not in 
newspaper paragraphs and book clippings; he should 
have said that which would have offended no man, and 
yet would have touched and appealed to all.” This is 
excellent definition for preachers who are uncertain how 
they should avoid subjects which will produce division, 
and at the same time steer clear of obsequious coward- 
ice. The root of the matter is the truth which will 
touch and appeal to all, which those who need to be 
convicted of sin will recognize as true for them and 
given with a motive of helpfulness, not of rebuke and 
condemnation. There is a way of doing this which the 
lover of his kind may use without softness and without 
bitterness. It is not the way of vague innuendo, by 
which a speaker can make his point and retreat under 
cover of the darkness of his language; it is not the way 
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of weak double-sidedness, by whieh statements neutralize 
each other, and leave the matter safely where it was; 
it is not the method of diversion by which one may talk 
of something else so vigorously as to make the hearer 
forget dangerous topics and even the world he lives in. 
It is, better, the way of candor, and brave trust in the 
good-will of those who may differ most widely from what 
is said, and their ability to take blows in good part which 
are delivered fairly and with good temper. There are 
prophets who have said all they had on their conscience 
to say and retained the respect and support of those 
they hit hardest; there are others who played safe and 
earned contempt from those who know a sycophant 
when they hear one. 
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OF one’s choicest preferences in literature one always 
wishes that the keen pleasure which the first reading of 
them gave could be repeated. ‘There can be only one 
first time, however delightful and deepening may be the 
pleasure of repeated acquaintance, and the memory of 
that first time perfumes the experience of succeeding joy. 
If we could somehow get the advantage of a first time 
in regard to the things which we assimilated gradually, 
such as the words of Jesus, the effect of them would be 
greatly heightened. By an effort of the imagination to 
go over them in their integrity as if we had never heard 
of them, is possibly to get a part of that advantage. The 
cumulative force of them, the first theme deepening 
steadily to the end, the symphonic massing of moral 
ideas, the profound underlying philosophy, the command- 
ing originality holding what was not new in a creative 
expression, the perfect literary form, the consummate 
intellectual force of parable and discussion, give to such 
reading the elation of some watcher of the skies when 
a new planet swims into his ken. ‘The sayings of Jesus 
are taken too much piecemeal, and as a repetition. How 
many people know only what is read to them in church, 
and how many more not even that! How few realize why 
Spinoza called Christ “summum philosophum”! 


The Inner Triumph. 


Easter recalls a great disappointment, and it meets a 
continued disappointment. The expectation that Jesus 
would return and demonstrate his continued life was not 
realized. The end of the world did not come, the dis- 
ciples scattered, no one appeared on the clouds of heaven, — 
the world went on as before. Steadily the hope was 
deferred, and as in sorrow still the daily expectation 
that the dear form will appear in the accustomed places 
wears into hard impossibility, so the emptiness settled 
into the order of life. ; 

But with the disappointment came a different sort of 
satisfaction. The expected event did not occur, but 
the unexpected event did occur. He who had told 
them he would go before them into Galilee was never 
seen again in the flesh, but when they went back into 
Galilee they found that he had gone before them in a 
finer sense. Not in a physical body but in a spiritual — 
presence, not outside, to be seen with the eyes, but 
within, to be seen as by a vision. ‘There was the miracle, 
done in a more wonderful way than the miracle of a 
body’s return to life, the miracle of an inner triumph 
over outward fate. Wonder of wonders! He was still 
with them. What he had said was taken up by their 
minds to continue in thought, though no longer in vo 
Nowhere could they go without this companio 
Whenever they met, each one felt him in th 
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e itself manifest among them. On their walks 
ed them as their hearts burned within them. He 
was not there, he had risen, it was said. ‘Their- hearts 
knew where. He had risen into the region where in 
love they found him again. He had risen into the realm 
higher than any heavens, more supersensual than any 
clouds, the realm of intangible, vague, persistent kin- 
ships and realities. In him something had been drawn 
out of themselves they had never before felt- was there. 
They felt a new self, just as they felt a new friend,—a 
self in which they were strangely indifferent to the physi- 
cal self, in which life bent itself to no curve of years, and 
death became an affair as little to be noticed as worn- 
out clothes. 
‘times show them an unearthly sort of being, and had 
made them feel in him something more than any man 
had made them feel, that subtle essence which while he 
lived made his life something more, now advanced, as 
it were, by itself and entered into the intimacies of their 
inner nature. It came even closer than he came while 
he was among them, for he often withdrew, and the 
knowledge that he was alone made them feel lonely 
and bereft; and there was the separation that goes with 
a bodily existence. But now he never left them, now 
nothing came between their mind and his, now it did not 
require that they should hear his voice or see his face. 
From these signs of him they were parted, to their sorrow, 
but him from they were not parted. Even those who 
had never seen him caught through others, and through 
his teaching, an equal sense of sympathy, and felt he 
lived in them. Paul had an even more triumphant assur- 
ance that Jesus lived in the spirit than they had who 
had known him while he was alive among them. 

All this is, it is true, a very different way of stating the 
fact from the way they naturally took. With them the 
description of their conviction mixed figures of speech 
and matters of fact. Much that sounds in our literal 
ears like the impossible and absurd was not such with 
them, because they did not take it in the impossible and 
absurd way. They made pictures of what they felt, 
and described it in terms of physical events. Some of 
the events probably were soon believed as such, and 
became the bulwark of their faith. It was not so much 
matter with them as with us that things actually took 
place as they believed. Carefulness as to what really 
happened was not habitual or necessary with the people 
of that time as it is not with such people now. The 
important thing was the inner experience, and any 
belief which reflected that might carry what it would 
with it. We can read in the narratives—in their in- 
consistencies and incredibilities and omissions—the one 
single consistent thread of testimony which shows a 
real inner experience of wonderful conviction. Much 
as there is in them that is not true to us, there is all 
through one thing true. ‘The death of Jesus was not the 
death of all of him. They found him still alive, alive 
more powerfully than he had ever been. The stone was 
rolled away, the tomb was empty, in a spiritual sense, 
whatever may have been the material event. Death 
had done its worst, and left them his best. 

So while Easter does not take away the disappoint- 
‘ment of expectations not to be granted, it shows an 
inner triumph over sorrow’s power. While the beliefs 
on which it was founded will fall away, the fact at the 
rt of it is reintet 
to generation. The consciousness that we are more 
dreams are made on, and that those we have loved 
nce and lost awhile remain in our heart of hearts 
d us to more life than a body ever contains, that 

arts are dust, hearts’ love remains, and that in 
the just and the merciful we enter 
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* ing for themselves at a meeting convened at the Bowery 
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a subtle, invisible, and indestructible realm,—this is of 
one spirit with the faith Christianity deepened in the 
world that we belong to the life everlasting. When the 
old salutation comes to mind, ‘Christ is risen,’ we 
think how our beloved, too, have risen, and find the 
thought deepened by the association with him; and as 
they fill our mind we think of the Easter faith and find 
its lesson brightened and quickened. ‘The inner triumph 
is the same in the latest century as in the first, for those 
who lost Jesus, and found him, as for those to-day whose 
hearts are sore within them. Easter is at once the cele- 
bration of such triumph and the awakening of a power 
to win its peace. 


The Bread of Charity. 


It has long been credited that the bread of charity is 
bitter in the mouth. Novelists have asserted it, poets 
have sung it, artists have depicted it—on canvas and in 
marble and bronze. But there is evidence to show that 
in this twentieth century the idea is partially a fallacy. 
A strong side-light has recently been thrown on the 
problem of unemployment in cities by investigations into 
some of the popular charities of the metropolis. If 
you stand about midnight near the corner of Broadway 
and a certain cross street, where a large and flourishing 
bakery is established, it matters not how inclement the 
weather, you will notice a long line of men, women, and 
children stretching from the door of the bakery down the 
block and even round the corner. These people are 
waiting for the dole of bread that for years has been 
passed out to the eager hands stretched to receive it. 

This time-honored line of the generous baker is not 
the only one that exists in the city, where the number 
receiving the dole of bread amounts to many hundreds. 
It occurred to the Bureau of Employment and the police 
not long ago to investigate this form of charity. And 
the result is that the Salvation Army’s bread-line in the 
Bowery has been discontinued. It was discovered that 
some of its beneficiaries were getting bread also at other 
lines, and thus perhaps making a commercial transaction 
of a thing designed for pure philanthropy. For these 
people the bread of charity was not only sweet, it was 
perhaps profitable. 

On investigation it was found that the line was some- 
times maintained until two or three in the morning, so 
eager were the applicants to secure the coveted loaf. 
At first view this presents a very pathetic, even a tragic, 
picture; but it appears that of the 547 men in the lines to 
whom work was offered at wages ranging from $1.75 to 
$2.75 per day, less than 25 were ready to take up with the 
proposal. Out of nearly one hundred men the investi- 
gators decided that twelve were physically fit to do a 
hard day’s work. Ultimately it was found that only 
two of these were willing to accept jobs at high wages for 
unskilled labor. So, on another occasion, out of 202 
who were fed at the bread-line, and were offered employ- 
ment, only eight accepted. At the baker's bread-line 
already mentioned, 82 men were found all of whom 
refused work offered. Eleven men out of 188 were 
offered work in a steel mill at wages paying them $2.75 per 
day, their fare to be paid at the expense of the corpora- 
tion; all refused the offer. Instances might be multi- 
plied, but it is needless. 

The men were finally allowed the opportunity of speak- 


mission. Some men spoke who were past middle life and 
too advanced in years or infirmities to perform hard 
manual labor. ‘They blessed the bread-line and found 
no bitterness in the taste of the bread. Others, younger 
and physically fit for work, assailed the charity organiza- 
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tions and labor agencies, and the red tape governing them, 
and still others complained of the quality of food served 
at the municipal lodging-house where the homeless and 
penniless find a bed, supper, and breakfast free of cost. 
Others complained of the bad conditions under which 
they were asked to labor, especially in the subways. 
Not one, according to the report, expressed any shame 
at eating the bread of idleness and being wards of the 
city at the expense of laborious people. 

One feels a sense of discouragement in reading the 
reports of these men, especially the young men who have 
yielded to the siren voice of loafing idleness in a great 
city, when work at good wages is offered them, even 
urged upon them. ‘The bread-line, free lodgings, the 
warm rooms of the free libraries where they crowd on 
cold and stormy days, the park benches where they bask 
in genial weather, afford an existence not altogether 
precarious. A day’s labor now and then, odd jobs, and 
chance employment, give them the freedom of the great 
city, its excitements and pleasures. ‘They seemingly have 
no family ties, no cares or anxieties of the domestic order. 
They have broken loose from such responsibilities if they 
ever had them. : 

As they grow soft and flaccid in body and mind they 
come to feel that work is the enemy. It is against them, 
and they seek to excuse themselves for avoiding it. ‘The 
drastic sentence against the lazy, once the prevailing 
sentiment in our stern Puritan communities, is receiving 
some curious illustrations in our day. There have 
always been shirkers in spite of the public opinion that 
condemned them, but in small numbers compared with 
the people who now think it not only a privilege but a 
right to live upon charity. It is a pity to aid people by 
well-meant but unwise benevolence to slip down to the 
submerged, to be not only content, but in a degree happy 
in that condition, if the appetite is in a degree appeased, 
the back covered, and shelter provided. 

They become the weaklings and incompetents of 
society, borne on the backs of the working population. 
There are cases of recovery from mental vagrancy, but 
they are not numerous. In special cases such men may 
acquire the stamina to become energetic human beings 
after sounding the inert depths of incompetency. For the 
older men who have been thrown out of employment, or 
thrust out by younger men, one must feel profound sym- 
pathy. They have been bound for long years perhaps to 
one routine of work. ‘They have saved nothing because 
they have not advanced from a lower to a higher place. 
They are the stationary vassals of commerce and industry, 
who have grown gray, with failing eyesight, deaf perhaps, 
in a treadmill round. What shall be done for these men 
who know only one thing and are too old to acquire new 
knowledge? It is pitiful indeed to see such as these 
standing in the bread-line on cold and windy nights. 
There are among them, doubtless, men of education, 
of refinement, who should be provided for without re- 
ducing them to the degradation of vagrancy and chance 
living. Some of these, as charity workers know from 
experience, are willing to endure the humiliation of a 
precarious existence rather than enter a charitable 
institution, and be “tagged” as an inmate. Human 
nature is a strange compound, and even in its degrada- 
tion and its misery has its pride, its intense prejudices, its 
stubborn prepossessions. 


But what shall we say of the young, strong, able-’ 


bodied men who prefer to hold down a park bench and 
accept unearned bread and shelter rather than earn an 
honest livelihood? ‘Their vagrancy assumes a sinister 
aspect when they refuse work offered them at good wages. 
Pride has gone by the board, and self-respect follows 
fast after, when a strong man will stand for hours in a 
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bread-line rather than shoulder a hoe, a pick, or an 
axe to secure an honest living. 

In spite of all that has been done to show its unwisdom, 
sentimentality has still a large share in our charities. It 
is impossible to estimate just how much it has to do with 
what may be called professional vagrancy, or the part 
it plays in killing ambition and energy in certain classes 
who draw at least a portion of their living from doles 
and free benefactions. There are times when good and 
capable men and women, through sickness or other mis- 
fortunes, are stranded, out of work, and in bitter need. 
Such men and women are proud and sensitive. They 
will suffer long before they take the bread of charity. 
They are the people the world is too apt to overlook in 
its careless and indiscriminate giving. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
The Urgent Need. 


Ten days are left in the financial year of the Association. 
Less than one-half of the churches of our fellowship have. 
as yet made any contribution to the support of their 
common cause. The ministers of forty or fifty churches 
have communicated with headquarters to the effect that 
the contributions are delayed so as to get the benefit 
of the Easter collection. This courtesy on the part of the 
ministers is appreciated. It remains true, however, that 
there are many churches which have neither sent in their 
gifts nor given any assurance that any contributions will 
be forthcoming. It may be well to consider what a fail- 
ure to raise the sum needed to meet the bills of the year 
ending April 30 will mean. 

It will mean a deficit so serious as to cripple our en- 
deavors. It will mean the curtailing of work in every 
direction; the stopping of the publication of tracts and 
of the greatly needed Sunday-school manuals; the cessa- 
tion of all missionary journeys; the calling in of workers 
from the field; the bringing to an untimely end of new 
and promising movements. 

On the other hand, the success of the churches in rais- 
ing the necessary money will have unusual significance 
and encouragement. 

To the Directors of the Association it will mean ability 
to keep pace with the growing work and to seize new 
opportunities of service; a more thorough cultivation 
of the fields already occupied and encouragement to new 
endeavors. 

To the workers in the field it will mean relief from the — 
fear of retrenchment or unemployment; recovery from 
the heart-sickness of hope deferred; relief from the . 
bonds that keep them standing helpless in the presence . 
of great opportunities. 

To our people and churches it will mean that the new 
spirit is to live and grow; that our preaching missions 
are to be extended; that our churches are to become 
more and more an influence in the life of the republic 
and in the movements of the twentieth century. ia 

To our whole fellowship it will mean a new self-respect; 
an enlarged faith in the efficiency of a democratic or- — 
ganization of religion; a stimulating influence and a 
consciousness of power; a new ability to march shoulder 
to shoulder in a great cause. 

There is a mistaken impression in some churches 
the Association has plenty of money to carry on the 
work of the Unitarian cause. ‘That is a curious and un 
fortunate error. ‘The plain fact is that unless the chure 
contribute the needed money before April 30 the Ass 
ation will be seriously embarrassed and the advan 
of our cause shamefully crippled. 
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It has been abundantly demonstrated that Unitarian- 
‘ism is a form of religious faith and life qualified to satisfy 
the intellectual and spiritual needs of thousands of people 
who but for it would relax into religious and moral indiffer- 
ence or something worse. It comes with its message of 
freedom, reason, and reverence to protect people from 
the arrogance of sacerdotalism on the one hand and of 
materialism on the other. Our habits of thought and our 
principles of conduct are in harmony with the life of a 
growing democracy, with the teaching of the public 
schools, with every influence which helps the individual 
to make the most of himself in this world and to prepare 
himself for the world to come. ‘ 

Failure to raise the money needed to support and ad- 
vance our cause will mean debt, retrenchment, and dis- 
heartenment. 

Success will mean courage, efficiency, and growth. 
SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


NEw complications were injected into the Mexican 
problem during the week. The Carranza administration, 
recognized by the United States as the government of 
Mexico, officially expressed its desire that the American 
forces which were sent into Mexico in pursuit of Villa 
be withdrawn from Mexican soil. The request was 
based upon the ostensible assumption that the punitive 
expedition had accomplished its purpose by breaking up 
Villa’s band, and that there was no further reason for 
the maintenance of American troops in Mexico. Car- 
ranza’s request came as a distinct surprise to the State 
Department at Washington, which had had reason to 
believe that the chief of the Constitutionalist forces and 
acting President of the Mexican Republic had acquiesced 
formally in the plans of the War Department for the 
“capture or destruction” of Villa. Another development 
which caused anxiety at Washington was an attack upon 
Maj. Frank Tompkins’s command on its approach to 
Parral by a band of local inhabitants with the aid of 
Carranza forces. The gravity of the incident was ren- 
dered the greater by the fact that two American troopers 
were killed in the course of the engagement. 
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‘Tue formal denial by Germany of responsibility for the 
sinking of the Sussex, believed to have been the work of a 
German submarine, did not appear, at the beginning of 
the week, to detract anything from the seriousness of the 
problem to which the State Department was addressing 
itself. The Administration appeared to be determined 

to insist upon a final settlement of the submarine issue 
by the exaction from the German Government of a 
complete disavowal of the activities of submarines in 
attacking unarmed ships. A fresh note to Berlin was in 
process of preparation at the beginning of the week, and 
unofficial forecasts of the contents of this communication 
gave ground for the belief that the country was approach- 
ing a new crisis in its relations with Germany. One of 
the possibilities of the situation was that the entire 
problem presented by the German U-boat policy would 
be placed before Congress for the formulation of a defi- 
nite plan of action to secure the rights of American citi- 
zens to travel upon any unarmed ship on which they might 


choose to take passage. ‘ 


NE of the most notable demonstrations of American 
athy with the Entente Powers since the war began 
e form of the publication, at the beginning of 

of an ‘ ss to the People of the Allied 
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Nations,” signed by 500 Americans, including some nota- 
ble leaders of thought. In this manifesto the signers 
declared their conviction that the crushing of German 
militarism constitutes the only acceptable guarantee for 
the rehabilitation of law as the governing principle in 
the lives of nations. The methods of warfare adopted 
by the Central Powers and their allies was denounced 
unequivocally as barbarous and repugnant to international 
rules hitherto respected, and the restoration of Belgium 
and Servia was demanded as the only acceptable out- 
come of the military operations in the interests of legal 
and moral justice. The publication of the manifesto, 
which was timed to appear simultaneously in the Ameri- 
can press and that of the Entente Allies, furnished a 
subject for animated discussion, for the most part sympa- 
thetic, in the American newspapers. 
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A SIGNIFICANT event of the week in the war was the 
announcement at Bucharest that a commercial treaty 
had been signed by Roumania and Germany. The 
conclusion of the treaty had been opposed vigorously by 
the diplomacy of the Quadruple Entente. Germany had 
been exerting herself with equal energy to bring the 
negotiations to a successful conclusion. Under the 
terms of the new treaty each signatory binds itself to 
sell to the other all the surplus products which the other 
may desire. As Roumania usually has a surplus product 
of from $100,000,000 to $130,000,000 worth of grains, 
the advantage which Germany acquires at a time when the 
food markets of the world are closed to her is obvious. 
Whether the commercial treaty contains secret political 
clauses is another question. On this detail both Germany 
and Roumania are silent. One feature of the outcome 
of the negotiations appears to be the implication that 
Roumania believes that Germany is strong enough 
financially to be a desirable partner in a commercial 
relationship involving the prosperity of Roumania. 


J 


Ir has long been a current phrase in the discussion of 
the international diplomatic situation, that Roumania’s 
choice of sides in the conflict would serve as a good in- 
dication of the side upon which final victory would rest. 
It has been apparent for many months that Roumania 
would maintain her neutrality until the moment when 
she could with a fair amount of certainty throw in her 
lot with the winning side. The Roumanians have a 
double Italia Irredenta. Transylvania and Bukowina, 
now in Austrian hands, constitute one of her territorial 
claims on foreign Powers. ‘The other is the Russian 
province of Bessarabia. If she were allied with the vic- 
torious Quadruple Entente, she probably would acquire 
some, if not all, of the Austrian possessions to which 
she lays claim on the ground of race. If she took sides 
with the victorious Central Powers, she would undoubtedly 
receive most of Bessarabia, if not all of it. Bessarabia, 
like Transylvania, is inhabited largely by a Roumanian 
people; but, unlike Transylvania, it is a highly productive 
province, rich in minerals and in agricultural resources. 


3 


‘Nae entrance of Roumania into the war on the side of 
the Quadruple Entente would have the immediate effect 
of endangering Germany’s road to Constantinople, which 
was opened as a result of the successful Austro-German- 
Bulgarian Balkan campaign. On the other hand, the 
alignment of the Roumanian army with those of the 
Central Powers would offer a menace to the Russians 
in the southern end of the long Russian line of defence 
stretching from Riga to the Roumanian frontier. Un- 
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certain as to Roumania’s purposes, Bulgaria and her 
allies have been concentrating troops on the Danube 
and strengthening the river defences of Rustchuk, 
Vidin, and Svistov. Under the same uncertainty Russia 
has been keeping a considerable force along the eastern 
frontier of Roumania, on the Pruth. Since the announce- 
ment of the conclusion of the commercial agreement 
between Roumania and Germany, there has been no 
news of a lessening of the Central Powers’ military 
resources along the Danube or of an augmentation of the 
Russian forces on the Pruth. 
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WHAT appears to be a check administered to the 
German advance upon Verdun is the outstanding military 
event of the week. After the resumption of the offensive 
ten days ago, which has netted them a gain of five square 
miles in a general southeasterly direction toward Verdun, 
the Germans have met with a resistance sufficiently 
strong to halt their torward movement. After having 
accomplished that result, the French commander, Gen. 
Petain, at the end of last week attempted to assume the 
offensive. In a succession of drives at German positions, 
the French developed enough energy to retake a small 
part of the trenches which they had lost. The gains, 
however, were not sufficiently great to furnish ground 
for the prediction that they would be able to inflict a 
serious blow upon the invaders. The fighting in the 
Verdun sector has been attended by the heaviest losses 
yet incurred by either side in any one battle since the 
war began. And the net gains by the Germans up to the 
beginning of the week were estimated at 150 square miles. 


Brevities. 


No education is more needed than the education for 
economy and the elimination of waste. The necessity 
for this increases, and prosperous conditions should not 
blind Americans to its moral as well as material advan- 
tages. 


The Calcutta Modern Review finds in every direction 
reasons why India should have self-rule. For instance, 
owing to freight charges at home, it is cheaper for indus- 
trial concerns in Bombay to obtain their coal from South 
Africa than to buy it in Bengal. 


A by-product of the European war is the respite it has 
brought to wild animals in Africa. So-called sport has 
given way to dead earnest, and the wild things of the 
world’s last big game country have a breathing-space in 
which to raise their families in comparative peace. 


A soldier charged in a London police court with drunk- 
enness said that he had taken eau de cologne, and that 
many soldiers had acquired the habit since the enactment 
of the recent liquor laws. Robert W. Chambers seems to 
be justified in his assertions about the danger in an arti- 
cle commonly supposed innocent. 


When James Walker was President of Harvard College, 
he was consulted by a young man going out into the world 
to seek his fortune. The young man confided to the 
venerable doctor his confidence in himself and wished 
to know in what way he could bring his great abilities 
to bear at once without wasting time in experiment. ‘The 
doctor pondered for a moment and then said, ‘If you 
wish to bring yourself into public notice in the shortest 
possible time, I should advise you to attack the Christian 
religion.” 


The Soul's Tardy Spring, a 


CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


The spring is backward in our souls, O Lord! 
Verdure and blossoms should be glowing there; 
But few the hints of April they afford, 
And winter’s bareness lingers everywhere. 


Shine in upon us, O Thou Sun of Might! 
Our torpid spirits need Thy full control; 

Grant us the forceful inflow of Thy light; 
Make it, we pray Thee, April in the soul! 


we 
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- Personal Reminiscences. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


VII. 


Affairs in the Conference went on prosperously until 
1894. At that time the old restiveness concerning the 
platform of the Conference began to make itself felt. It 
seemed likely that the discussions which occupied so much 
of the time in 1870 would be repeated at Saratoga. Seven 
different suggestions had been made for changing the 
Preamble of the Constitution and the Ninth Article. 
On Tuesday afternoon after the meeting of the Confer- 
ence, Mr. George H. Ellis suggested to me that we in- 
vite the men, who had amendments to offer, to meet 
in the ball-room of the United States Hotel, bringing with 
them any friends whom they chose to invite. A hun- 
dred and ten men, including Senator Hoar, president of 
the Conference, assembled. I was made chairman 
of the meeting and Mr. George W. Stone secretary. 
I then said: “Parliamentary order has been invented 
to keep rascals in order. It is not a proper rule for 
gentlemen. We have held several meetings like this - 
and they have always broken up in disorder because 
nothing could be done in that way. Now, I propose to 
run this meeting myself. If at any time you are not 
satisfied, you may vote to adopt the order of Cushing’s 
Manual.” I then called upon each person, who had a 
plan, to read his proposition. Then I said, ‘““We will 
take a vote without discussion on each plan.” Men 
undertook to make speeches; but I ruled that action 
and not talk was in order. It was soon evident that no 
one of them could be adopted. Various suggestions were 
made and voted down. After about two hours one emi- 
nent minister moved that the meeting adjourn. I said: 
“No, this meeting cannot adjourn until its work is done. 
It is a meeting of seven men; and those who are tired 
of the discussion may go away, but the meeting cannot 
adjourn.” Soon light began to dawn. One theologian 
proposed that we accept the “‘Unitarianism of Jesus.” — 
That was not accepted; but finally a proposition was — 
offered by Rev. M. J. Savage. This was adopted; and it 
was voted to instruct Dr. Hale and Mr. Savage to present _ 
it the next morning to the Conference. When the meet- 
ing adjourned I had been on my feet two hours and three- 
quarters and was tired to the last degree, but jubilant 
with the thought that at last we had done something 
to quell the discord of thirty years. My method in 
presiding I had learned while acting as Moderator of a_ 
stormy class election in Harvard College. ae 

When the new Preamble to the Constitution was 
presented, it was received with joy; but Rev. Willi 
C. Gannett pleaded that a matter of such importa 
should be laid before the Conference in print. It 
therefore voted to open the matter at three o'clock ix 
the afternoon. When that time arrived Mr. | 
for the committee on revision of the Constitution 
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_ that Article VIII. containing the invitation to our work- 
ing fellowship should be added to the Preamble, saying, 

“This puts the front door on the front of the house.” 

This was adopted. The meeting was tense with expec- 
tation. No amendments were offered, and few cared to 
discuss the question. Mr. Ames mentioned the large part 
that Mr. Ellis had in bringing about the happy result. 
The vote was then taken by acclamation and declared 
to be unanimous, although one lady informed me after- 
ward that she voted ‘‘no.’’ Then followed a scene of 
unprecedented emotion. After applause and cheers the 
audience sang the Doxology and departed. 

_ That evening I was instructed by the Council to pre- 
side at a missionary meeting. I said, ‘“‘I think we may 
congratulate ourselves on having happily finished the 
first hundred years of our Unitarian life in America.”’ 
At the close of my remarks I called for a hundred thou- 
sand dollars “for that work which, laid upon the mighty 
shoulders of our brave, patient, wise Reynolds, has at 
last broken his magnificent constitution.” 

In making this appeal for the Unitarian Association 

-my prophetic soul did not dream of coming events when 
I should be asked to take up the burden which had fallen 
from the shoulders of Secretary Reynolds. I had a 
distinct purpose, however, which related to the long 
struggle between those, who, like myself, wished to trans- 
fer all executive functions to the Association, and those 
who planned to have the Conference assume the respon- 
sibility of carrying out in action everything which it 
suggested in resolutions. At one time a vehement at- 
tack was made on the Association on the ground that 
it was not really national and not fitted to be the right 
arm of the Conference. Secretary Reynolds made a 
splendid defence and was heartily endorsed by the 
Conference. While the controversy was still unde- 
cided, I was approached by the leader of the attack upon 
the Association and asked if I would take a salary as 
the paid secretary of the Conference. I replied that I 
would not, that I was and should be loyal to the Associa- 
tion. 

After the meeting, on my way home in the train, I 
was several times greeted as ‘‘Boss Tom Reed.” At the 
Republican Convention which nominated Gov. Green- 
halge I served as chaplain. In the anteroom Senator 
Hoar introduced me to Senator Lodge and other Repub- 
lican statesmen, saying: “If you get into a snarl in the 
Convention, call on Mr. Batchelor. When he acts as 
chairman he makes his own laws.”’ 

I was put forward by the. Council several times to 
speak in a formal way. Twice I made addresses as chair- 
man of the Council. At an evening meeting in Philadel- 
phia I made a speech advocating the establishment of 
the Church Building Loan Fund, proposed by Dr. Brooke 
Herford. In 1882 I read an essay on the “Prospects 


men who were to be appointed and supported by 

1e directors. This involved to a certain extent patron- 
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grant.”’ The intent of this warning was to continue 
to write our spotless record which had always been free 
“from the taint of ecclesiastical politics.” In the rest 
of the address I wanted to make a statement of that 
which was fundamental in our religion and theology. 
For weeks beforehand I wrestled with the problem in 
vain. On the shores of Manomet, under the larches at 
Topsfield and the pines at Wilton I listened for the still, 
small voice. At last one morning the impulse to write 
came. I sat down and in an hour completed my task. 

The address was received with great favor by the audi- 
ence, and wherever I appeared in public for two or three 
years afterward, references to the address and approval 
of it were emphatic. Taking for my starting-point the 
statement of Herbert Spencer concerning ‘‘’The infinite 
and eternal energy from which all things proceed,” 
I adapted it to my purpose by asserting that “from the 
infinite and eternal energy of the Holy Spirit all things 
proceed.”’ I asserted also that the revelations of the 
Holy Spirit were made, not to human beings from the 
outside, but through human beings by the uprising of 
the divine energy within those who were obedient, 
making of them spiritual dynamos. The acceptance of 
this doctrine would sweep away autocracy in govern- 
ment, the divine right of kings, an exclusive salvation, 
and a priesthood claiming the custody and interpreta- 
tion of the oracles of God. I verily believed that I had 
made a statement which would be accepted as conclusive 
and acted upon in all our religious movements. 

In the noon recess, as I was sitting with a group of 
ministers in front of the hotel, Robert Collyer approached 
and, assuming his broadest Yorkshire accent, he said: 
“May an old man do you reverence? I thought I had 
taken the measure of your ‘fut’ and I didn’t think you 
could ha’ done it.’”’ Dr. Toy wrote to me praising my 
statement without reserve; and yet, I have no reason to 
believe that anybody but myself remembers the effect 
produced by this address. I am reminded of the sar- 
castic statement of the Prophet Ezekiel, who said that 
the word of the Lord to him was that the people would 
talk about him and listen to his words, and yet ‘Thou 
art unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice, and can play well on an instrument: for 
they hear thy words, but they do them not.” 

For twenty years the service of the National Con- 
ference was my joy and pride. I strove to deserve 
and retain the confidence of the conservatives while I 
openly stood by the thirty-three radicals who were de- 
feated in New York in 1870, but who in 1894 were re- 
ceived with open arms and invited to enter the front door 
of the Conference. I came into relations with the Gover- 
nors of three States and the leading ministers and the 
women of our fellowship. I have spoken much of Dr. 
Bellows. Later I shall have more to say of Dr. Hale. 
I will mention here one incident not reported before. 
One day he was making an appeal for the building of a 
church in Washington. He called attention to the fact 
that the fortunes of the Church ebbed and flowed with 
the coming and going of the Republican and Democratic 
administrations,—a fact which is illustrated at the present 
moment by the postponement of the church building 
scheme in Washington. Going back to the time of 
James K. Polk, he was making some remarks not com- 
plimentary to him, when Gen. Israel Hunt, a stalwart 
Democrat, called him to order and protested against the 
introduction of politics on the floor of the Conference. 
Judge Hoar with assumed sternness of voice and manner 
said, ‘‘Dr. Hale will note the objection and govern him- 
self accordingly.” Dr. Hale immediately resumed, “As 
I was saying, sir, when that great and good man James K. 
Polk was President of the United States,’ ete. 
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During the sessions of the Conference I so frequently 
suffered from an intense pain that my wife and I began 
to describe it as the ‘Saratoga pain.” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes described a similar pain which he suffered when 
he was looking for his wounded captain in the Civil 
War. He attributed it to an affection of the pneumo- 
gastric nerve, overworked by mental excitement; and 
I so regarded it until we finally discovered in my appen- 
dix the cause of my lifelong affliction. When I was in 
England I described it to my friend, Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
penter. When he came to speak in Saratoga, after I 
had resigned, he said, as he came up the steps of the 
hotel, to his wife, ‘‘I wonder who has the ‘Saratoga 
pain’ now?”’ 

Dr. Hale did not attend the meeting in the ball-room and 
therefore did not offer to the Conference, as he had an- 
nounced that he should, the Preamble offered by F. E. 
Abbot and rejected at Syracuse. To prevent its ac- 
ceptance Abbot went to Saratoga because it no longer 
represented his position. When the vote was taken 
he left Saratoga, saying, ‘‘ The radicals have sold out to 
the conservatives.’ A minister of high standing also 
left, saying, ‘‘ The conservatives have surrendered to the 
radicals.” 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Cross in the Garden. 


A few years ago I visited the Franciscan Monastery in 
Santa Barbara, Cal. In an inner court surrounded by 
cloisters was a beautiful garden, bright with all the glorious 
bloom of a California springtime,—lilies and roses, acacia 
and heliotrope. The air was sweet with their perfume, 
and melodious‘with the hum of bees and the song of birds. 
Now at the end of one of the paths in the very midst of the 
garden was a crucifix. I looked up at the bowed head of 
him upon the cross, with his closed eyes beneath the 
crown of thorns, and a shadow crept across my content; 
but the shadow could not stay. For, in spite of myself, 
my eyes wandered to the wondrous light and color all 
around. ‘The sunshine was warm on my cheek. Life was 
sweet and worth the living. And, after all, would he not 
have had it so with me? Did he himself hang and suffer 
there,—did he mean that the shadow of that day of long 
ago should be cast across the world forever? Or was it 
his spirit that spoke to me in the sunshine and the softly 
moving wind, the color and perfume,—spoke to me not 
of death, but of life more abundantly? 

And then I became aware that the brown-frocked friar 
by my side was talking. 

“Yes,” he was saying, ‘‘I hope to spend the rest of my 
days in this spot, and then to be buried here, where a good 
many of my friends are already buried.” 

“And where is the cemetery?”’ said I. 

“Why, here,” said he, “here. ‘This garden is the 
cemetery.” 

I looked about me. ‘There were no carven stones of 
granite or of marble, no telltale mounds, no memorials of 
death. Only the flowers swaying in the wind and shining 
in the sun. And, even as I looked, another friar passed 
along one of the distant paths, giving a touch of loving 
care, now to this blossom and now to that. 

And so I read the parable,—written not on tablets of 
stone by human hands, but on the face of the living earth 
by the Spirit of Life. 

“‘Now in the place where he was crucified there was a 
garden.”’ 

In the world of spirit, as in the world of nature, I be- 
lieve there is no such thing as unrelieved tragedy. Al- 
ways there are far calls and invitations of the coming 
dawn that reach the heart of the deepest night. Before 
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the light of the old day has completely faded, the light — 
of the new day begins to brighten slowly toward the _ 
glories of morning. The earth never stands still, and 
neither does the world of souls. aw # 

I know what agony the sensitive heart has sometimes 

endured when it has sought deliberately to shut out the 
returning day; when it has felt that loyalty to one who has 
been loved long since and lost awhile implied a stern re- 
fusal to set the feet in the way of life disclosed by the 
faint glimmer of light that remained,—little simple joys 
and touches of well-meant friendly affection, which God | 
wants us to yield to, and follow on to ampler life and fuller 
light. 
I suppose that unreconciled mood is a remainder of 
the cruel old theology, now for many become an instinctive 
superstition lurking below the threshold of conscious rea- 
soning, that the world is not made to be happy in. To 
think that this has been taught in the name of Jesus when 
he himself thought and taught so differently! To him 
death was not a penalty for the breaking of a law of God, 
but in itself the fulfilling of a divine law. 

In the midst of life we are in death. Ah! to be sure; 
but the same truth could be stated by saying, “‘In the 
midst of death we are in life.’’ ‘The processes of life— 
what we call the laws of nature—are always toward 
symmetry and beauty. You cannot keep the smallest 
fragment of matter in a state of disintegration; within 
itself is a vital force that bears it back resistlessly to 
a co-ordination in some form of beauty and symmetry. 

I sometimes think with unreasoning dread that sooner 
or later I must leave this wondrous world; but then my 
mind reaches down below that first troubling, restless, 
superficial fear to the steadily flowing current of peace 
which comes with the second thought, the thought that, 
after all, that which makes this world most wonderful to 
me, that which makes me love it and dread the thought 
of leaving it, did not come in the first place from my 
thought or my desire, and does not depend on my effort 
for its existence. It is not as if I held my life alone against 
an invading world that seeks to destroy it. Must I leave 
the beauty and the glory of life? Rather I feel sure that 
the beauty and glory of life in the purpose of God, in the 
enfolding love of God, will never leave me, or any other 
soul. 

I do not know by what ways it may move upon my life, 
—this living love of God; through what experiences of 
pain and sorrow, darkness and trial and loneliness, my life 
may be shaped to its purpose and led to its fulfilment, into 
what passing sleep and forgetfulness I shall be laid; but 
I know that somewhere and somehow I shall awake to my 
best self and to all that has contributed to that best out 
of the experiences, and, most of all, out of the comrade- 
ships of earth, that, when I awake, I shall be still with 
God, and because I am with him all that came to me from 
him, that revealed the world in his likeness, shall be with 
me. 

Often there is the most wonderful flowering from the 
most searching and agonizing processes of life. Of such 
is the glorious bloom of sacrifice. Can you imagine for an 
instant that the force that went into that sacrifice is lost, 
that the life so laid down of its own will is not taken up 
by the will of God and led out into more beautiful ex- 
pression still? Is this the end? Is it not rather a begin- 
ning? ite ‘7 

The Easter gospel is that each of us may make of his: 
own soul a garden of the Spirit, in which shall be sown the — 
seed of the Kingdom of Heaven; and then whatever be- — 
falls us, even the utmost anguish, the deepest sorrow, shall 
go to the flowering and fruitage of that germ of life eternal. 

Heaven, as I think of it, hereafter as here, shall be 
created and developed partly by forces and ey tions 
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Be and mightier than our life, yet not strange and 
hostile to our life,—forces and conditions which from the 
very beginning have enfolded and cherished and invited 
our life,—partly by these encompassing circumstances, and 
partly by what out of our own will and conscious desire 
and personal power we have made of our lot and op- 
unity among men. c 
The kingdom of God, said Jesus, the realm of life 
eternal, is no splendid wilderness in which a soul shall be 
lost, no strange and unfamiliar place where the lonely 
soul shall have to find and make a new place for itself. 
Rather it is like a man’s own garden wherein he has laid 
out familiar paths and meeting-places and resting-places, 
and where year by year the fragrance and the blossoming 
and. the singing come back unfailingly —Rev. Augustus 
M. Lord. 


The Proof of Immortality. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 


Here, before our face and eyes, are the great facts of 
existence, which are so vital a part of our experience. 
Here is human life with its thoughts and aspirations and 
ideals; its struggles and battles and achievements; 
its disappointments and sufferings and agonies. Here 
is the biological story of the age-long evolution of the 
human race from the first faint germ of protoplasmic life 
on the one side to ‘‘Plato’s brain and the Lord Christ’s 
heart”’ upon the other—that story so full of the struggle 
of the animal with the material, of the human with the 
animal, of the divine with the human—that story of 
the slow rise from flesh into spirit, from body into soul, 
from the brute into the man, from the man into the 
conscious son of the living God. Here also is the his- 
torical story of the age-long struggle of the race for social 
prosperity, happiness, and peace; the struggle of race 
against race, of people against people, of nation against 
nation, for supremacy in commerce, government, and 
war—that story so aglow with the splendor of brave 
words spoken and heroic deeds performed—so sancti- 
fied by the holy names of seers and sages, of saints and 


prophets, of martyrs and heroes—so nobly stained by’ 


the tears of anguished love and the blood-drops of 
courageous sacrifice. Here is the story of human achieve- 
ment in the realms of art and literature and music—the 
evidence in the form of paintings and poems and sym- 
phonies of the mighty thoughts that have surged in 
human brains and the overwhelming emotions that have 
throbbed in human hearts. Here, above all else, are the 
stories of the individual lives of men and women and little 
children—the stories of joy and sorrow, of defeat and 
victory, of life and death; stories so simple, so humble, 
so trivial, so hidden away behind the walls of quiet, 
unknown homes, and yet the stories which constitute the 
sum and substance of the fibre of human living. 
. Here are the facts of human life as we know these 
facts in experience; and in the light of these facts, I 
affirm that, just as the facts of light proved the reality of 
the invisible ‘“‘ether,’”’ so do these facts of human life 
prove the reality of the invisible life beyond the grave. 
- The facts are alone understandable on the supposition 
of the reality of immortality. The only explanation of 
‘what lies beyond the grave that harmonizes, “fits in,” 
with human life as we know it here and now, to use the 
test of truth defined by Prof. Duncan, is the explanation 
that “God created man to be immortal.” 
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that is, like all the greatest, deepest, and 
- truths of modern science, is established by the 

inference; the truth of the immortal life is 
y direct experience, which is mani- 
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festly impossible, but by inevitable and necessary deduc- 
tion from what is experienced here to what must exist 
over there. 

We know, say the scientists, that the “ether” in the 
atmosphere is a reality, even though it is utterly beyond 
the reach of our experience, and this because the facts 
of light cannot be explained without it. So also, to my 
mind, do we know that the immortal life is a reality, 
even though, like the ‘‘ether,’’ this immortal life is 
utterly beyond the reach of our conscious experience, 
because the facts of human life cannot be explained 
without it. We know, say the chemists, that the in- 
visible ions and corpuscles are real, because the facts - 
of the visible elements cannot be understood without 
them. So also do we know that the invisible life beyond 
the grave is real, because the facts of this visible life can- 
We know, say the scien- 
tists, that nature is not chaotic but uniform through all 
time and space, because all the known facts of human 
experience demand that hypothesis for their rational 
explanation. So also do we know that we are immortal, 
because all the known facts of human life demand that 
hypothesis for their satisfactory explanation. 

The scientist, although he does not know in actual 
experience, has a perfect right to accept as proved the 
reality of ‘“‘ether,’’ the actuality of ions and corpusé¢les, 
and the truth of the uniformity of nature. And in 
exactly the same way, the theologian, although he does 
not know in actual conscious experience, has a perfect 
right to accept as proved the reality and the actuality 
and the truth of the conception of immortality. All 
of these conceptions, scientific and theological, rest upon 
the same basis of inference from the known to the un- 
known, from the visible to the invisible, and all must 
stand or fall together. When Prof. Duncan establishes 
the reality of the new chemical wonders of our time by 
stating that these ideas are true because they constitute 
a perfect harmony in our rational thought, he has given 
a test of truth which applies not only in the realm of 
science but also in the realm of metaphysics and theology, 
and he has proved the essential truth not only of the 
material speculations of the chemists, who have dreamed 
of ions and corpuscles, but he has also proved the essential 
truth of the spiritual speculations of the poets and the 
seers and the prophets, who have dreamed of the life 
that is eternal. 

This now is what I mean by the proof of immortality— 
a proof which is as incontrovertible as any of those proofs 
upon which rest the vast superstructure of modern 
science and which nobody thinks of questioning—and 
this is what is meant by all who accept the doctrine of 
immortality as a demonstrated reality. It is this which 
explains Dr. Gordon’s apparently contradictory position, 
when he opens his book on “Immortality and the New 
Theodicy,”’ with the categorical statement that we “ must 
surrender at the outset all hope of demonstration,” and 
closes it with the equally categorical affirmation that 
the human reason registers its decree in favor of the 
immortality of man. It is this which explains John 
Fiske’s peculiar attitude. He states emphatically in his 
“Tife Everlasting,” that the conception of immortality 
is unsupported by proof and is utterly inconceivable. 
And yet he states, with even greater emphasis, in his 
“Destiny of Man,” his personal confession, “I believe 
in the immortality of the soul as a supreme act of faith in 
the reasonableness of God’s work.’’ It is this conception 
of proof which James Martineau had in mind when he 
made that marvellously illuminating statement—that we 
believe in immortality not because it can be demonstrated 
in experience, but we are always trying to demonstrate it 
because we must believe it. ‘The conception of immor- 
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tality is true, in the same way that all the greater con- 
ceptions of modern science are true—true because the 
integrity of the human reason demands its reality. 

I for one can never cease to wonder that those very 
persons, who make the greatest pretensions to being 
guided by their reason and who pretend to place the 
most implicit reliance upon the methods of modern science, 
are oftentimes the very ones who fail to see that this very 
reason, by which they are guided, and these very scientific 
methods lead inevitably to immortality as a demonstra- 
ted reality. I for one believe that the time has gone by 
for speaking of the eternal life as a hope, a faith, a proba- 
bility, a dream of the poets, and a vision of the prophets. 
If immortality is nothing but a hope, a probability, a 
dream, then is the vast and splendid structure of modern 
science, which no sane man thinks of questioning, noth- 
ing but a hope, a probability, a dream. ‘The two things 
stand or fall together—it is all or none. 

I would remind you of that famous episode which 
took place a few years ago before the cheinical section of 
the British Association. Prof. Ramsay, the world- 
famous scientist, opened his address upon this particular 
occasion with these words: ‘‘The subject of my remarks 
to-day is a new gas. I shall describe to you later its 
peculiar properties, but it would be unfair not to put you 
at once into possession of the knowledge of its most 
remarkable property, which is this—it has not yet been 
discovered.” In the same way immortality has not 
been discovered. But we know, even as Prof. Ramsay 
knew of his wonderful gas, that it exists. We need have 
no doubt, therefore, no fear, no questioning. So sure 
as the human reason is’ not madness, so sure as our 
present life is not a delusion or a snare, so sure as God 
lives and we are his children, so sure is it that “God 
created man to be immortal. He made him in the 
image of his own eternity. In the eyes of the foolish 
they seem to die, and their going from us is thought to 
be destruction. But they are in peace, being full of 
immortality.” 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


The Palace of Light. 


AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The beautiful laws governing the universe become 
more patent to us with the growing light. We are all 
children of the sun, fed by its beams, nourished by its 
potent influences. The sun is the generous measure of 
all our days at all seasons. The winter sees it fitful, 
sometimes withdrawn, again returning with splendor 
down the windy wrack of flying clouds. 

But there comes a change that brings us into closer 
relation with the diurnal motion and the great celestial 
harmonies. We realize dimly that we are denizens of 
a world teeming with riches and splendor that had their 
birth at a distance in space we can hardly comprehend. 

The red splash of evening light upon the wall, the 
tender glow of color on the hills, the great lambent stars 
hanging in the night sky still tinged with blue, the soft- 
ened and expectant something that palpitates at the 
heart of nature, indicate the turning of the year. Our 
joy comes from sidereal spaces. ‘The smallest weed 
in the fence corner has its relations and dealings with 
the light wave that has travelled ninety-five millions of 
miles. 

We wake one morning to see all things bathed in a new 
element. The heart says, ‘‘Rejoice, rejoice!’”’ The 
blood courses more swiftly. We are more inclined to 
thankfulness and to those gentle emotions that make 
the happiness of life. We learn that our love of nature 
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stimulates our love of God and man. Open the door 
and the window—that is all that is needed. The light — 
will caress you like a friend. Your step will be music. — 
The song will come to your life. If the winter has found 
you ailing and sad, the new light will strive to cure you. 
You will go into your garden and look along the borders 
for a little flower,—a snowdrop or a crocus,—that precious 
first one that has the promise in its heart for all the year. 
It has not come yet, but you can feel the vibration of 
its growing impulse. The old earth is tuning up like 
a musical instrument. It is getting ready for the con- 
cert. 

You gaze up through the bare branches of the trees. 
Surely that was the flash of a bluebird’s wing. No, 
it is only the deepened azure of the sky. ‘The clean 
brown turf is now elastic to the foot. It feels the pricking 
of new blades of grass, and is sunning itself with infinite 
contentment. There is no felt satisfaction in nature 
like the contentment of an early spring day when you 
can feel how the old world stretches itself and yawns, 
inviting out a bee or butterfly, congenial even to an earth- 
worm or slug. It loves all its children, even those ugly 
and repulsive to human eyes. It says to the snake, 
“Shed your skin, and come out glossy and new.’ To 
the newt and toad and frog it gives encouragement, and 
bids them come joyously into its concert, with such 
small pipes and infantile noises as they can summon. 
The chorus of insects is tuning up, for the old world 
mother likes to hear the voices of the smallest of her 
children. She hates absolute silence as she hates total 
darkness. 

But the domestic fowls sound the best spring clarions 
and fanfares. The long, lazy note of chanticleer tells 
the story, and the clucking of his wives is just a reiteration 
of his views on spring. All things tingle and vibrate to 
the new light waves palpitating through ether. We 
too are vibrant beings, responsive to the universal im- 
pulses of sound and light. It were well to be sensitive 
to these manifestations of nature that are the facts of 
God. ‘The wonders of discovery soon become common- 
places to the mind engrossed in material things, but the 
magic of beauty is never a commonplace. It would 
seem that God bestowed it on man to prick his stolid 
being into recognition of the divine presence manifested 
in the universe. 

We feel every spring that we will love God more, be- 
come more attentive to his miracles, until each common 
bush is aflame with divine meaning and splendor; but 
the material drags us down. ‘The house must be cleaned, 
dinner cooked, and before the opportunity comes the 
wood-flower has faded, the dogwood withered, the 
first glory of spring has departed, the gold of the new 
light fades off field and hill, and the poet’s power of ap- 
preciation and enjoyment has not been ours—the splendor 
that never was on land or sea fades into the light of the 
commonplace. 3 

But the great light palace is always open to us. What 
it hides is more wonderful than what it reveals. Behind — 
the thin curtain of the atmosphere are concealed the — 
starry heavens. All the doors of our palace which the 
poorest of us inhabit open to all the riches of the universe. 
When God wished to illuminate his universe, he simply 
said, ‘‘Let there be light.’’ So the early spring is mainly 
light. The palace needs no other adornment than itself. 
Its joyousness, its vitality, is supreme. Light is a 
creative mood. Its touch will produce miracles in a 
night. It floods the earth with divine purpose anc 
meaning. There is no longer a dull or lifeless 
within the compass of its rays. If we could take 
measure of all this beneficence, would it not 
us? Why are we more dull to divin: 
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_ dried grass or the withered herb? Listen to the little 
_ rill freed from ice as it begins to take its free course to 
the brook, singing as it goes, steeping here a lock of moss, 
a tuft of grass, a leaf of fern. It is a joyous, living 
thing, and we rejoice in it; for its mystery, its beauty, 
its spontaneous happiness, are akin to the liberated soul 
of man, seeking the larger life in God. 

This palace of light in which we dwell, oftentimes 
not knowing that we were born to such high destiny, 
may seem to us, as Hamlet says, ‘This goodly frame, 
_ the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory; this most 
excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’er- 
hanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted with 
golden fires, why, it appears no other thing to me than 
a foul and pestilent congregation of vapors.” 

So with us all at times. The mind shadowed darkens 
the splendors of our palace home. But sad and strange 
is it if we lose completely the knowledge that we are 
children of the great King, and live in an abode of such 
beauty and wonder, so reared on pillars of light, and hung 
with rich tapestries of earth and air, so filled with mar- 
vellous pictures, and embellished with an artistry no man 
can measure or thought can grasp,—the palace of light, 
the palace of the great King,—how worse than blind 
and dumb are we! 

Summit, N.Y. 


An Easter Thought. 


OLIVER PENMARE. 


The glad earth stirs! From sleep awakes 
With gentle throb beneath the sod, 
Where rootlets hear the call of God 

And Nature its new venture takes. 


Oh, may this Easter thought increase 
True Brotherhood on land and sea, 


Till all become, where’er they be, 
Obedient to the Prince of Peace. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Great Hope. 


REV. DANIEL MUNRO WILSON. 


Tell us, when shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of 
thy coming, and of the end of the world?—Marr. xxiv. 3. 

The end of tragic ages impended. Failure was written 
upon the confusions of a baffled, a defeated world. This, 
on the one hand, was in the mind of the anxious disciples, 
and on the other hand was the vision of the advent, 
swift and transforming, of an earthly paradise. Life a 
failure, yet life a great hope! What surprises are in the 
soul of man! From out weary centuries of measureless 


woes he hails the coming of a kingdom of light and love. . 


Whence is the source of this.deathless denial of defeat, 
this eternal confidence in ultimate victory? The re- 
luctant earth said, It is not in me; the savage ways of 
men for a million years cried out, It is notin me. ‘Truly, 
a power not ourselves, through all the overwhelming 
brutalities of the past, flung continuously into the heart 
of man this invincible assurance. It is the pledge of the 
Universe—the one pledge which it were utter cruelty to 
_ make if it were not to be redeemed. Nature will not 
mock herself; she will not deny the word which she has 
spoken. Her pledge is a fulfilling purpose. 

Jo there not appear in human history many ages 


ch that pledge seemed on the point of being re- 


med? We have had uplifting reigns of freedom and 
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faith, our periods of peace and illumination, our prophets 
and saviors of society, our Reformation and our Renais- 
sance, our new eras numberless. In every one of them, 
for all their disappointing issue, there was renewal of 
promise to the wistful soul of man. But above them all 
in assurance of good stand out two ages. They are su- 
premely great, and their greatness is the greatness of 
Jesus. The first was-the age blessed by his birth; the 
second is the age in which we are privileged to live. The 
former in its narrowness was not able to understand the 
large utterance, the humanity, the divineness of Jesus. 
He met with hardened prejudice, opposition, contumely, 
raging at last to the tragic death on the cross. ‘This 
present age in the wideness of its freedom and intelligence 
does not crucify the Master, however far it may fall 
short of living his life of love and peace. We are open- 
minded, at the least, and recognize, at the least, the 
soul’s most exalted ideals. For this improvement the 
spirit of Jesus ever has wrought throughout all the 
centuries misnamed Christian. 

But other powers besides have contributed. Science 
has contributed with its revelation of the immeasurable 
universe and immutable laws; so have inventions, subject- 
ing the very elements to service; so have master minds, 
organizing human units and combining them for marvel- 
lous conquests. Not least among these beneficent powers 
is “the community feeling among the peoples of the 
earth,” which, as Kant wrote, ‘‘has gone so far that the 
violation of right in one place is felt everywhere.” In 
brief, it may be said that in forms of thought and schemes 
of morals we have containers for the abounding life il- 
luminated by the Galilean. As we think of him one other 
aspect of his influence is to be stressed. In this very 
hour there is arising in the tortured heart of man a dis- 
tinctly deeper appreciation of Jesus and a more penetrat- 
ing understanding of the spirit of God incarnated in him. 
A crucified humanity is become one with the crucified Son 
of Man. War and its monstrous desolations have wrought 
for the identity of the Man of Sorrows and a suffering 
world. Thus not only may we say that humanity in these 
modern times, with its freedom, its love of truth, its vast 
mental horizon, and with its community feeling which en- 
circles the earth, measures up to the greatness of Jesus 
as no age hitherto has done, but that the tragedy of the 
long ago and the tragedy of to-day have that in common 
which tends powerfully to make, as never before, the whole 
spiritual world, that of God and man, kin. But the 
measureless brutalities let loose upon the race, do they 
not confound these high assumptions? They would, 
indeed, but for abhorrence of them quite new in force to 
the shuddering souls of all peoples, and but for heroic 
defence of ideals in the trenches, and the healing power 
of the nations in desolated towns and crowded hospitals. 
These things most truly show the modern man. So, 
without a reservation, we may affirm that a greatness 
like that of his own is even now responding to Jesus in 
the souls of those who name his name. When first the 
Son of God came among us the contrast was presented of 


a Great Soul born into a little world. Now, may it not 


be said that the spectacle is growing upon us of the Master 
Spirit of all the ages looming dominant in a world of 
concordant moral ideals and upon a material scene in- 
finite in spaciousness and ordered power, a cosmos of 
splendor grasped as the garment of the invisible God? 
Conscious of this should we be as never before in the 
presence of the astounding world-crisis. How can we 
but ask ourselves, Do our thoughts and deeds measure 
up to the demands of the times and the new world dawn- 
ing? Are we throbbing with the conviction that only 
real things, vital truths, universal ideals, and purifying 
emotions should rule us? Surely the hour has struck 
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when we should seek to know whether we are still bound 
with bonds to the little world which restricted Jesus 
and which have held back the centuries, or whether we 
are actually entering, with free and abounding spirit, 
into the new age in which his gospel is to blend with the 
greatening spirit of an ascending humanity. _ 

Our endeavors in this important matter may be assisted 
by a consideration, however brief, of the two worlds 
which we have been holding in mind. 

First, then, with regard to that weary elder day about 
which the disciples inquired of Jesus, ‘What shall be the 
sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world?” ‘The 
littleness of that ancient world, in both its moral and 
material aspects, do you recallit? Amazing in its minute- 
ness is it to us whose minds are awed by the immensities 
of the myriad suns in the limitless spaces. More amaz- 
ing still is the fact of the narrowing influence of that 
early conception upon the life and the doctrines of two 
thousand years of Christian civilization. Imagine, if 
you will, a flat disk of this world’s scenery floating upon 
the primeval waters. It is not much larger, let us say, 
than the continent of Australia. Above it is heaved the 
crystal dome of the firmament in which are set the stars 
like torches and courses for the circling sun and moon. 
The court of the King of kings is situated in that upper 
world,—a local heaven with its visible ruler and its host 
of ministering angels. Beneath the surface of the earth 
is Sheol, or Hades, the dim abode of spectres. ‘That 
contracted earth was conceived as the centre of the 
universe. Nay, it was the universe, the whole of it, 
when combined with the little heaven laid upon the circle 
of the firmament. 

That was the popular view, the view which prevailed 
in the shaping of church doctrines and human destiny, 
and it is in just this that the significance of what we have 
been trying to represent lies. On that limited scene 
was staged what has been called the drama of human 
redemption. ‘That small doll-house of the infancy of 
the race furnished the forms of thought, as well as the 
background, for about all our theological argumenta- 
tion and the scheme of the fall and the salvation of man. 

For instance, there is the notion of the catastrophic 
end of the world to which the text alludes. It was 
commonly received by the early Christian disciples. 
Paul cherished the belief that the crash of it would fill 
the earth in his generation. Now it was easy to con- 
ceive such an ending to so small a world. It was easy to 
think that God would change the climate; that he would 
darken the sun; that he would let fall the stars upon 
the earth, sprinkling it like flaming fireworks; that 
Jesus himself should descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God, and that both those who had died and those who 
were alive should be caught up in the clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air. It was all very material, but in the 
ignorance of the times very natural. Jesus had laid the 
foundations of the coming age in spiritual things. He 
had proclaimed the exalted truth, “The kingdom of God 
is within you.” Nevertheless, his followers were engrossed 
with the satisfactions of an earthly paradise, swiftly 
bestowed and unpurchased by labor. 

How calamitous the result then, and upon all succeed- 
ing ages! The thoughts of men were warped, their 
morals blighted. Those duties. were chiefly stressed 
which would answer for ‘the time till the Lord come.” 
The institution of marriage was slighted, the elect un- 
duly exalted, the hearts of them hardened against the 
world of unbelievers given over to destruction, a passion 
for personal salvation predominated. Worst of all, 
perhaps, was the compromise which Paul felt compelled 
to make with the traditions and ritual of a chosen race. 
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He hitched to the sacrificial system of the Jews his ~ 
mission to the Gentiles. Jesus was made the final and 
supreme sacrifice to appease the wrath of God and 
satisfy an impossible justice. j 
That same yielding to the influence of the little world 
of their imagination led the second generation of Christians ° 
to look upon Jesus as God. Jesus himself never claimed 
to be the Supreme Deity. That was far from him; 
and Paul, although he highly exalted his Master, called 
him “the man Jesus.” It was left to a later adoring 
age to resort to the forms of thought of their day and to 
imagine the descent of a local God whose habitation was 
the little local heaven above the earth. “God is spirit,” : 

proclaimed Jesus. Again his words fell upon deaf ears, 
and the Infinite was identified with that one figure of | 
. 


Light who trod the holy fields of Palestine. The divine- 
ness of Jesus is reverently affirmed by liberals every- 
where—a divineness which is above that of the common } 
man, but not unlike that which may, in some measure, be 

in every man, ‘‘For as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the Sons of God.” 

It is to be admitted that the ideas which were bred | 
of the small world of the ignorant imaginations of the | 
ancients may have done considerable to extend the 
gospel. They belonged to that day; they were level 
with the common understanding; they were, indeed, the | 
vehicle at hand to convey the Master’s teachings to the | 
minds of the multitude. But they are ideas which | 
never could have entered the souls of men living in the 
illimitable universe which science has revealed to us. 

Is it not then for modern man to discard them? ‘They . 
are of one world, we are of another; let us live in our 
own world. ‘Thomas Carlyle, profoundly reverent, felt 
deeply moved at times to pour out his soul in advocacy 

of the things which might purify Christianity and re- 
new the power of the Church. He hesitated, and for one 
reason chiefly,—that before all there must be a second 
exodus. ‘This was to be departure from the outgrown, 
frayed, and overworn traditions of Judaism. ‘That 
world was to be left far behind. He was convinced, 
however, that the times were not ripe for such drastic 
measures. The world has gone forward since his day, 
and is more prepared for that exodus. If you doubt it, 

ask the common people—the plain men who do the work of ! 
the world. Ask the business men; ask the scholars; 
yes, and ask the women who are coming to take such a 
leading part in things cultural and reforming. Will they 
not all tell you that they are done with doctrines, with 
the theological hair-splitting of the past, and that they 
are content with the simple truth of Love to God and 
Love to man? ‘That is all the creed they want, and in 
the greatness Of that and in the power of the Christ 
spirit they would welcome the great truths of the modern 
world and so work for the coming kingdom. 

Here is large ground for hopefulness. In the simplicity, 
directness, and passion for reality, now so widely manifest, 
there is evidence abundant that the multitudes of the 
nations, purified as by fire, are trustfully fronting the 
infinite Universe of Nature as God made it. Deep, at 
last, is answering to deep. The divinity in man a 
measuring up to his vast environment. 

What, now, in brief, are the great truths of the install - 
world which display a lively affinity for the great trut 
of Jesus? Look not for novelties. The lesser discover 
of science and all scholarship are new and may w 
stir us to wonder; but the profound truths of Natu 
and Spirit have been dawning for generations and a 
interfused with our highest thoughts. — 
greatness within and the grandeur without are ‘blent in 
There is the immanence of God in the s 
_ space, in the multitudinous — and : 
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of its great affirmations. ‘To this it has risen from mere 
agnosticism. We are but hearing, nevertheless, in our 
own tongue the words of the Galilean, ‘God is spirit, 
and is not to be worshipped on this mountain or on 
that.”’ Still, let us not lose sight of the fact that there 
is revealed to us at last the sublime universe for the 
indwelling of Infinite Spirit. The little cosmos of 
ancient Greek and Jew has quite vanished away. And 
with it has gone such a wreck of doctrines! As funda- 

_ mental is the fact that the universe as we now know it 
is an inviolable Will. No prayer of man may alter its 
processes; no miracle reverse the relation between cause 
and effect. We may rest in the steadfastness of that 
law and build upon it our character and our confidence 


in the All-wise Being. His perfect ways have free course, © 


and all for the perfecting of human souls. . 

Still another great truth which is stressed in modernism 
is the identity of spirit with all that is. ‘The worlds are 
not alien to us. We are children of the earth and the 
sun and the stars and all that is within them and back 
of them. One with the immensities; it is a chastening 
thought. Again we hear the great accents which caught 
the souls of the earliest Christians,—‘‘God who is through 
all and in you all and over all.” To be one with him, 
one, too, with the immensities in which we now know he 
clothes himself, is a measure of man. somewhat new. 
That is the measure, let us realize, with which we should 
measure man in all our efforts for his well-being. We 
talk much of human brotherhood in these days, and 
brother calls to brother in words of exalted duty and 
devoted service. A brotherhood, truly, but of what? 
Of the creatures of a day, who in the strength of them 
may come to the material might of supermen, and in that 
might still remain the futilities of a blind and cruelly 
blundering play of forces? What would be the use of 
our heroic efforts and sacrifices? What, if they are to 
be swamped, as some now think is portended, by a swelling 
animalism rushing down headlong to the abyss like the 
fear-driven buffaloes of former days which plunged over 
the precipices? But more than ever are we summoned in 
these times to cherish the divineness of humanity. Once 
again we delight to note the unity of science and the 
speech of Jesus. The invincible ascent of humanity as 
now disclosed in the preservation and transmission of 
every fine and effective quality, argues Nature’s solicitude 
for both the individual and the race. What treasured 
increment of ten thousand years of faithful and valorous 
life dowers the babe born within the hour! He is 
the bearer, as the scientist declares, of a potential im- 
mortality, and the comforting assurance grows in the 
further statement that all the offspring of any race are 
heirs to the common riches. ‘Thus, while through weary 
ages the wise were dreaming of human brotherhood, the 
firm basis of social solidarity was already laid down in 

our physical structure. Beyond all laws of legislatures 
democracy was established—a democracy which might 
well be called cosmic. ‘Heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ,” reads the Gospel; heirs of the material 
- universe and joint heirs with all the other sons of it, 
reads the page of science. There is the warrant and in- 
_spiration of all our devoted labors,—service to equal 
=. talities. The heart of Christ and the heart of 
‘Nature sanctify our toils. The gleaming worlds are the 
atrix for the immortalities of a man. 

we iclude that the world fit for Christ is 
wn interpreter. Both revealed in 
make the great age. At 
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last what is concordant with the great soul of the Son of 
Man and what is accepted by Nature in her facts and 
laws stands. The story is told of Columbus that when 
he landed on the island of Cuba he induced his companions 
to swear and always to swear that they then took posses- 
sion of the continent of their heart’s desire, the country 
of the Indies. Nature, heedless of their oath, continued 
to roll her tides between the small domain dedicated to 
the sovereign of Spain and the religion of Christ. She 
could afford to wait. Another adventure of the dis- 
coverers, and the vast continent was at last now plainly 
in their sight. Still it was not the continent of their 
dreams. It-was a new world. Similar to that has been 
the religious experience of the Christian Church. In their 
loyalty they pledged themselves to the small world of their 
imaginings. Adventures of the spirit have now brought 
them to the shores of the great continent. Is not this 
to be the scene of fulfilled desires; at last the Kingdom 
of God? 
AustTIN, TEX. 


Spiritual Life. 


He who with equable mind does his duty without hope ~ 


of reward or fear of loss catches and enjoys the sunshine 
as he passes, and finds this is a good world to live in. 
George Batchelor. 

vw 


Whenever you speak, watch yourself: repentance fol- 
lows every word which gladdens no heart. Let every 
thorn which people sow in thy road bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles.—Persian. 


The lower forms die to live again in greater beauty and 
perfection. ‘The old yields to the new. The soul of man 
fares on its endless way, guided and inspired by the love 
that knows the end from the beginning, and can make 
no mistakes. It is all one life, one love everywhere, and 
that is good—God.—Florence Shaw Kellogg. 


a 


Keep green my love, keep fresh my remembrance, 
keep young my heart. Feed me with the feast of yes- 
terday; stir me with the songs of yesterday; brace me 
with the breezes of yesterday; glad me with the glow of 
yesterday. Let me walk the valley by the memory of 
the mountain air, by the health of the spirit let me bear 
the body’s cross.—George Matheson. 


uf 


It is the eternal business of each individual soul to 
cultivate, out of the self which God has entrusted to his 
care, a strong, sweet spirit which shall grow in grace and 
beauty, perfuming the waysides of humanity’s life-ad- 
venture with ever-recurring blossoms of perfect doing, 
each one at the same time a fruition and a promise, an 
example and an encouragement to the striving of others. 


Marian D. Richards. * 


Not as those who have attained a finer rule by which 
all things may be tested, not as those who would keep 
themselves apart. from the world’s work and the world’s 
struggle, do we come to Thee, but as those who, feeling 
our human limitation, our human danger, would seek 
strength to do Thy will. Make us to realize that we are 
here even as Jesus was here, to bear witness to the truth 
and to do the works of Him who sent us. Make us seek 
to see what that work is. Make us to see what that truth 
is. ‘Then give us the courage and the purity of heart to 
speak that truth and bear that witness everywhere. 


Sunset. 


— 


LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE. 


When shadows gently veil my little life 

And sunset bids me bid the world farewell, 
I look far out into the darkened sky, 

And wonder whither I am more to dwell. 


The night falls close about my drooping head, 
And all the beauty of the world is gone: 

The world is dead, and all I loved are dead, 
And I am waiting for another dawn. 


But over me the timid stars appear, 
And dimly light the old familiar scenes. 
Their sweet effulgence penetrates the gloom, 
And gilds the cross whereon my spirit leans. 


A realm I knew not of has come to view,— 
A light beyond the sun is burning yet; 

The ancient world takes on a radiant hue, 
And I am glad to think the sun has set. 


A Health Hunt. 


MILTON REED. 


Out of the hospital a few hours, a night on 
the Long Island Sound steamer, an hour in 
New York City, five and one-half hours of 
travel on the marvellously smooth-running 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and, behold, we were 
in Washington, the nation’s capital! 

It wasa race forhealth. Behind, were bliz- 
zards and snowdrifts, brawling winds, and 
grippe-gendering caprices of weather. Be- 
fore, nodded the piney hills and softer skies 
of the Middle South. We did not know 
how far southward we might go. We hoped 
to stay at the gateway of the South. The 
season seemed too late for us to drift to the 
land of the blushing orange and semi-tropical 
heats. ‘The land of perpetual sunshine had 
not cast its hypnotic spell over us. 

Washington, however, wassourtous. The 
beautiful city flowed around us, with its 
magnificent boulevards, vast public buildings, 
fine parks, superb residences, ambitious 
hotels, unrivalled libraries, and interesting 
museums. ‘Those were familiar interests. 
They had no flush of novelty, but they have 
a perennial satisfaction to “the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life.” 

The one thing that Washington lacked was 
what a half-sick loafer needed most,— 
climate. The winds were querulous, the 
sun brassy, even the best hotels seemed 
draughty. The spacious sidewalks invited 
us to a-walk, but the swishing winds rushed 
on us from some hidden ambush, and slapped 
us into a retreat back to the hotel. Every 
day was a little harsher than the one before. 
The old, tight cough was returning. We 
found that we had come to Washington too 
soon, that “April with its dancing feet” 
was two weeks ahead. ‘The green blood of the 
spring was flowing in the veins of trees and 
shrubs, but had not yet “climbed to a soul 
in grass and flowers.”’ Washington was not 
at its best. Its spring garments had not 
yet been donned. It was merely an almanac 
spring, a misnomer, a name that man had 
invented. It was not a spring of nature’s 
mintage: not the offspring of those far- 
folded, inconceivable periods, ‘‘ere wild time 
had coiled itself into calendars and days.” 
So Washington, in the days of brawling 
March winds, was not the place for one who, 
perhaps foolishly, was trying to get away 
from oneself; who was practising quackery 
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on oneself; who was hunting after some get- 
well-quick remedy; for one who had tem- 
porarily forgotten Emerson’s line,—‘From 
thyself thou canst not flee.’ The glory of 
Washington would come after the April 
rains; when the muffling grass shimmers with 
green, fretted with the netted sunbeams; 
when the adjacent landscapes are brimming 
with color; when a new hope and a fresh 
impulse, a ruddy life-current, leap from the 
laggard spring. The lilt was toward the 
Washington of soft skies, vernal sunshine, 
laughing winds, luxurious days; but there 
must be a wait. 

Americans are not fond of waits. They 
have not acquired the Oriental passivity; 
they do not live in a dream-world. Rest- 
less, feverish, uneasy, we do not wait for 
things to come to us, but we go to things. At 
Lucknow, India, I once saw several thou- 
sand Hindus who had been on a religious 
pilgrimage come to the railroad station, 
only to learn that the last train for the night 
had gone, and that they must wait until the 
next morning. Not a scowl or murmur ap- 
peared. They lay down on the platform, 
or in the yard, or in the streets, drew their 
tunics about them, where they were soon 
in the land of shadowy dreams. ‘The world 
and its trials were forgotten. 

This Oriental calm will not do for a ner- 
vous American, on a health and climate 
hunt. Of course, we must move on. 

The balsamic pines of North Carolina 
invited us thither. Four hundred miles 
from Washington was the resort known as 
Southern Pines, new to us. A night’s ride 
through a dreary country brought us there. 
There was the usual difficulty in finding 
hotel accommodations. Finally a hotel took 
the wandering Yankee strangers in. The 
dry, warm air was medicinal balm to cough- 
torture. The hotels in this region are 
semi-hospitals. At least half the boarders 
are here for their health. There are the 
pleasure-seekers: the golfers, the polo and 
tennis players, the hurdle-riders, the fox- 
hunters; but these are in a minority. The 
tell-tale cough, the wheeze, the hoarseness, 
are the index of the purpose for which most 
are here. 

Health and climate are the almost supreme 
themes of conversation—quite as engrossing 
as the European war. Most of the people 
seem to forget that health costs its price. We 
cannot stealit. It must come from the proper 
functioning of a well-ordered physical system. 

A noticeable thing among the Northerners 
sojourning here is the number of middle-aged 
and old persons. Here they have come as to 
a refuge from the rigors of their home climate. 

Their talk is of the ails, aches, and pains 
which flesh is heir to. Do they expect 
rejuvenescence? Do they hope to say, with 
Tennyson, ‘The tide of time flowed back 
with me, the forward flowing tide of time’’? 
If they do, how foolish. No; it is simply 
the natural clinging of the earthly to the 
earth, the great mother of us all. Their 
struggle for life is instinctive. They do not 
mean, ‘‘Backward, turn backward, O Time, 
in thy flight.’ Few, probably none, would 
accept the chance, if offered, of going once 
more through all their human experiences. 
Their life is a sealed volume. ‘The book of 
remembrance is written.” ‘They live because 
they have the normal human desire to live. 
Many of them come from broken and deso- 
late homes. 


Husbands or wives, sons or|and extreme cold. When tl 
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daughters, have passed within the veil. 
Life is a confused retrospect of bitter and 
sweet, of joy and sorrow, of achievement and 
defeat. They are here in the sand-hills, 
sunning themselves before “‘the last scene 
of all that ends this strange eventful history.” 
Nature pours its numbing anodyne into the 
frayed remnant of their lives. The past 
years are full of ghostly presences. Soon, 
the phantom years will bear them where, 
“‘beyond these voices, there is peace.” 

Yet, there are pulsing life, throbbing energy, 
immense vitality here in the sand-hills. The 
re-creative powers of nature are functioning. 
A wave of heat is flushing vegital life. Re- 
surgent forces are sweeping away all the fad- 
ing ravages of winter. The violet is gushing 
on the roadsides. Spring flowers are born 
over night. ‘The mocking-bird trills in the 
woods. Fair and sweet are the golden morn- 
ings and the whispering twilights; fresh and 
healing, the tremulous air. 

SouTHERN Pings, N.C. 


Women Tram Conductors. 


When the women conductors first ap™ 
peared on the trams, which quickly followed 
the examination of our railway tickets by 
ladies, we seemed in the midst of a mild revo- 
lution. ‘There was no sign that the new con- 
ductors themselves did not feel ‘‘at home.” 
That was, perhaps, because they had received 
suitable training. I well remember the trial 
trip on the preceding Saturday, when a car 
full of laughing lassies passed,.one pretending 
to take fares, while the rest presented the 
most intricate demands they could create on 
our system of multiple fares. 

Well, the women came, and conquered, 
and now one wonders if always the tickets 
will not be punched by feminine fingers, 
with that silver ‘‘ting’’ that seems itself to 
have in it a feminine tone of delicacy and 
refinement. Most of them are girls from 
about seventeen to twenty-five, some choos- 
ing an open-air life after running machines 
in a clothing factory, and others clearly 
straight from the home. One hesitates be- 
tween the descriptions ‘‘women conductors” 
and ‘‘lady conductors,” both titles of genuine 
respect, but the latter term would come 
spontaneously to the lips when referring to 
some. ‘They wear a somewhat becoming 
uniform of tramway blue, piped with red, 
and an unfortunate nebbed cap. Unfortu- . 
nate! ‘The cap falls over the ears, covers up 
the hair, and has the general appearance of 
being made for a bigger head. There is 
another city in our large county which runs 
a neck-to-neck race with us in population 
and other matters, where the tramway girls 
wear a neat blue-and-white straw which fits, 
and beneath whose edges they can puff out 
their hair in the way girls love. 

The citizen has feared that women may 
not prove equal to the demands of the posi-. 
tion. There is the weather. The car plat- 
form in rough weather tries the strongest 
men, In bad weather there are kindly hearts — 
that pause to give a thought to girl con- 
ductors when trams are far away. Aske # 
how they managed, a bright young woman ~ 
confessed that they ‘‘got cold sometimes,” 
and proudly added that the sickness 
less among the women than the men! E 
cheerfulness does not prevent snow a 
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_ whether the driver’s “‘mate”’ is 
strong man or a delicate woman. The 


driver still calls the conductor his ‘‘ mate,” 


and an amusing use of the term occurred 
during the recent snowstorm. The cars 
were stopping in long lines, moving along 
a little as they could. On the eve of one 
fresh start a driver opened the door at his 
end and called out in obvious concern, ‘‘Is 
my mate on?’’ She was there,-and the car 
carried forward a load of amused and pleased 
passengers. He was a gentleman. 

One exacting demand of the position is 
the turning of the trolley at the terminus. A 
cynic may be forgiven for assuming that 
women may find this a trouble. Who has 
not seen men try and try and try again to 
get that brass wheel in exact line with a 
refractory wire? Can a mere girl possibly 
get that trolley rod right? Few of them 
have tried. So far, the gentleman who 
drives the car won’t give her the chance. 
Chatting with a driver recently on the 
matter, he politely remarked, “‘Oh, we allus 
gies ’em a hand wi’ t’ trolley.” But the 
girls are insisting on their rights and trying 
it themselves. The other day I saw the 
trolley reversed and fixed by a slim girl as 
cleverly and expeditiously as ever a man 
did it. One hopes, however, that drivers 
will continue this courtesy to their ‘‘mates.”’ 
It is the trolley more than the handling of 
coppers that spoils the hands. 

Women conductors are considerate al- 
most to a fault. A man rings out a staccato 
“Ho’d tight.” The lady seldom does. She 
waits for you to be seated, and it is said that 
this considerateness explains why two trams 
pass during the last half-minute on your 
way to the stopping-place and another does 
not come while your patience lasts. Why 
does not the woman conductor call out the 
stopping-places? In our darkened cities even 
- familiar spots are not recognized through 
the steamed windows of the car. Happily, 
passengers are always ready to assist a 
stranger, or even tell a native where he is. A 
stranger recently travelled too far, and the 
lady conductor smilingly returned his penny 
to travel back on the next car. The lady 
conductor’s toughest job is to refuse addi- 
tional passengers when the car is full. Some 
wave an imperious arm, and scrambling men 
fall back. Others—bless them!—won’t say 
you nay while there is room for another, 
especially between five and six, when you 
are returning from business and want your 
tea and the rain is pouring down, as it does 
sometimes in our northern parts—Raymond 
Hirst, in London Christian World. 


Singing at the Front. 

In a story of the battlefield, which appears 
in the Cornhill, Mr. Jeffery E. Jeffery thus 
to the effect of Welsh singing near 
the firing line: ‘The windows of our mess- 


yn queue of men waited for their tea at the 
- eook-house door outside, when suddenly in a 


ig ge as A ey 
ll at 5.15 on a stormy morning, 


“The effect was extraordinarily strik- 
ing: It was a gorgeous starlit night, and 
against the sky the farm buildings opposite 
looked like silhouettes of black velvet. 
The voices of these unseen artists (for 
they were artists) came to us softly out of 
the darkness, rising and falling in perfect 
cadence, perfect harmony. They sang two 
selections from J] Trovatore, and then the 
‘Soldier’s Chorus’ from Faust. Mean- 
while the battery sipped its hot tea and rum 
and listened critically. Then there followed 
a solo, ‘He like a soldier fell,’ from Mari- 
tana. As a finale, most wonderful of all, 
they sang ‘Land of my Fathers’ in Welsh. 
The occasion, the setting, the way they put 
their very souls into every note of it, made me 
catch my breath as I sat on the window- 
sill and listened. And I went to bed feeling 
that there is yet a thread of romance running 
through all the sordid horror which vexes our 
unhappy world.’’—London Christian Life. 


Literature. 


Just Davmw. By Eleanor J. Porter. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—The author of Pollyanna and Miss Billy 
needs only to announce a new book to be sure 
of her circle of admiring readers. for it. The 
David of the new story illustrates the famil- 
iar saying that if one can have entire con- 
trol of a child’s life for his first dozen years, 
excluding outside influences, he can shape 
character as he will. The isolation of David 
developed him as a master musician, keenly 
alive to beauty, instructed in languages, 
responsive to every call for generous service, 
and sensitive to a wide range of impressions 
from the outer world. On the other hand, 
he was apparently little fitted to meet un- 
aided a suspicious world. How his problems 
were settled it is the privilege of the writer, 
not the reviewer, to tell. Closely connected 
with his fortunes is a love story in which hg 
plays an important part. 


Miscellaneous. 


Houghton Mifflin Company publishes The 
New Poetry Series, which includes volumes 
from imagist poets and others who represent 
the new movement in verse. Ever since the 
time of Dante it has been permitted to real 
poets to draw their material whence they 
would, finding that spiritual reactions may 
proceed from most unpromising and mate- 
rialistic facts. It is not what a man writes 
about but how he writes it that is the real 
test. It is, however, of the first importance 
that he shall not force his readers inevitably 
to think of the ‘‘how.’’ One must not be 
so absorbed in consideration of the medium 
as to forget the thought. For instance, 
when one reads,— 


“Make of the moon a motion 
You 
Who are laid to rest,” 


one wonders if it would have been recognized 
as new poetry had it been written,— 


“Make of the moon a motion 
You who are laid to rest,” etc. 


Two of the later volumes in this series are 
Turns and Movies, and Other Tales in Verse, 
by Conrad fAiken, and jlJdols, by Walter 
Conrad Arensberg. In the former book we 


gaze through the distracting dances and fun- 
making and athletic tests of the vaudeville 
shows to the real men and women who have 
their own concerns to occupy their minds 
while their bodies go through their assigned 
parts. Porphyria’s lover and the king’s 
dancer who had her ‘‘delicate droplet’ for 
her rival knew something of the envy, 
jealotisy, passion, cruelty, in the hearts of 
these entertainers of the great public; they 
moved merely in different social circles. 
But sometimes we doubt. Ought Mr. Aiken 
not to have given us one or two instances of 
simple hard-working circus folk with no 
terrible secrets? Other long poems are “ Dis- 
enchantment’”’ and ‘‘The Dance of Life,” the 
former a confession of the husband’s discovery 
that one can 
“*so desire 
To yo a well-known city, or a well-known 
ace, 
Yet see it come to naught,” 


and the latter a frank, vivid study of a man’s 
experience. There is much in these poems 
that is truly beautiful, even noble; but we 


|are inclined to believe that Mr. Aiken has 


not yet found himself, and that he will be 
at his best in poems touched with the disci- 
pline of life and appealing to deeper experi- 
ence. Of Mr. Arensberg’s poetry one might 
be expected to look to “‘Autobiographic’’ for 
his own thought of his work:— 


“Permanently in a space that is anywhere 
here 
While I am I, 
I am temporarily 
Always now. 


“And at the eternal 
Instant 
I look— 
The eye-glassed I 
At the not I, the opaqtte 
Others, 
Eye-glassed too.” 


If we might print this poem as prose it would 
take but a few lines, but as poetry it is too 
long for quotation. More available is this 
“ After-thought,”’ which touches truth:— 


O what can I be breathing for, 
Wasting the world by being sad? 
O for a breath of life! Once more 
My life is willing to be glad. 


Even her grave is growing glad 

With grass and with the flowering suns; 
Nor in the grave can she be sad 

To miss the waking clarions. 


She’ll not be sad if I forget— 

Hers is the way of being glad. 

Of her I need not think, and yet.... 
It is not I, the world is sad. 


In the closing poems the poet flames into a 
passion of reproach and sorrow against 
William of Germany and the desolation of 
war. 


Books Received. 


From The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford and Their Move- 
ments. Wycliffe Rony: Newman. By S. Parkes 
Cadman, D.D. $2.5 

What Jesus’ Christ Thought of Himself. By Anson 
Phelps Stokes. $1.00. 

Abraham Lincoln. True Stories of Great Americans 
Series. By Daniel E. Wheeler. 50 cents. 


From Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


The Revolution in Virginia. a H. J. Edgkenrode. $2.00. 


The Challenge of the Future. By Roland G. ey Bes 
Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine. By a 
Sherrill. $1.25. 
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The Dome, 
April-over-the-Hill. 


April, April-over-the-hill, 
When I was young as you, 

I, too, could laugh, pout, whistle, or trill, 
For I was a madcap, too. 

I, too, had hair that never lay smooth, 
And feet that never were still, 

And my cup foamed with the wine of youth, 
O April-over-the-hill! 


April, April-over-the-hill, 
I’ve grown so grave and wise 
I hardly know my face in the glass 
Or read of it in men’s eyes; 
But when the shape of you dances by,— 
A flash, a ripple, a thrill,— 
I, too, must laugh, sing, whistle, and cry, 
O April-over-the-hill! 
—Dora Read Goodale, in Youth’s Companion. 


Easter Joy. 


LEE WYNDHAM. 


“T love Easter,’ cried Alice James as she 
and her friend walked home one lovely April 
afternoon, ‘‘springtime, and spring flowers, 
new clothes, a fresh beginning, don’t you 
think so?”’ 

Joyce Cathcart smiled. 

“Faster means more than that,’”’ she an- 
swered. ‘It’s a festival, isn’t it, a com- 
memoration of the birth of a soul?” 

“You're so fanciful,’”? laughed Alice. “I 
know it’s the time when one throws away 
one’s musty, fusty winter things, because 
Mother Earth seems to be doing the same 


thing.” 
“Well, the word comes from Eos, the 
dawn,” Joyce mused, half aloud, ‘‘dawn, 


and butterflies, 
Easter means 
clothes.” 

“Not for me,” said Alice, good-naturedly, 
as the two girls paused at Joyce’s gate. 
“No, I can’t come in. I have to have my 
suit fitted. It’s a pale reseda, you know, 
with cuffs and collar and wide belt of darker 
green velvet. The suit is poplin.” 

“Very pretty,’ murmured Joyce, politely; 
but Alice saw that her dreaming friend was 
thinking not of the new suit, but of some- 
thing at the back of her own mind. 

“Joyce,” her mother’s quiet voice called, 
“here is something pretty. Aunt Mary sent 
rm 

Joyce ran into the inner room. She was 
a very pretty girl, her small face terminating 
in a little peaked chin and lighted with large, 
thoughtful eyes. Her hair was brown and 
wavy. 

“‘Oh!”’ she cried. 

Any girl would have cried “‘Oh,” for a roll 
of beautiful white lawn, embroidered with 
tiny rosebuds, also white, lay on the table. 
A white chip hat and a snowy ostrich plume, 
a pair of white silk gloves, a pair of white silk 
hose, and a pretty white slip were spread 
about on chairs and another table, 

“Everything ready, but the dress; and 
this is Tuesday,” said her mother, who was 
a little frail and tired. ‘“‘I’ll manage that 
by Sunday, dear, and you will have a pretty 
Easter suit.” 

“Ves, indeed, if you can. I hope you 
don’t have one of your headaches,” Joyce 
answered. 


types of the soul. Oh, 
more, much more, than 


It was late that night, when she was a 
little tired from standing to have her measure- 
ments taken, that she remembered she had 
not said to her mother one of the things she 
had been thinking. She had been thinking 
how material were girls like Alice and some 
of her friends, who saw, in Easter, merely 
a chance to wear new clothes! A deeper 
thought, but one she would not, in any case, 
have uttered, was that she herself, with sen- 
sibilities to feel its spiritual significance, 
the power to see an emblem of the soul in 
the butterfly, was—well, rather finer than 
the others! With her own delight in Aurit 
Mary’s exquisite gift, she could hardly de- 
nounce her friends, so she said nothing. 

Alice called for her the next morning, with 
blue eyes alight with excitement. 

“‘We’re to have such a beautiful Easter 
service!” she cried eagerly. ‘‘The minister 
had supper at our house last night, and told 
us all about it. He wants the Sunday-school 
choir to march up the aisle, with Easter lilies, 
one spray each,—they’re coming from Ber- 
muda!—and lay them on his table, on the 
platform. We’re to sing a hymn as we march. 
Won’t it be beautiful? The little ones of the 
Sunday-school will be first. Then we girls, 
and he wants us all in white. Luckily, I’m 
having a new white dress for parties, and 
mother’s making long sleeves, and fixing a 
guimpe for it.” 

“Oh, beautiful!’ cried Joyce, her brown 
eyes shining, too. 

The minister came into the Wednesday 
evening Girls’ Guild meeting to arrange the 
march. It was decided that Alice and Joyce 
should follow the little ones, and lead the 
Girls’ section. 

“Mother,” Joyce was pulling out bastings 
from her own white dress, finished, on Satur- 
day morning, all but the sleeves and neck 
trimmings, “‘I do think it’s rather a pity 
that the girls are taking our beautiful, sym- 
bolic service in the way they are! Really, 
they are thinking only of their clothes! 
We’re to sing a beautiful hymn; and I don’t 
believe one of them takes in the significance 
of the words!” 

“Tt’s a pity,” said her mother, gently. 

Joyce was very glad that she herself ap- 
preciated the beautiful symbolism of the 
service. 

“Oh, what’s the matter, mother?” she 
said, as her mother laid two sleeves, not half 
made, on the sewing-machine, and put her 
hand to her head. 

Mrs. Cathcart smiled faintly and put one 
sleeve in the sewing-machine; but, before she 
had finished half a seam, she stopped, and 
picked up the’other. 

“‘Oh,”’ she said in a tone of dismay, “‘I’ve 
made two sleeves for the right arm!” 

Joyce looked troubled. 

“Tuckily, there’s plenty of the material 
for a third.’”” She picked up a piece of the 
embroidered lawn. 

“Tam glad,” said her mother, again putting 
her hand to her head. | 

“Have you a headache?” Joyce asked 
anxiously. 

“Yes, but—never mind. I'll rest a little, 
and then perhaps I can work without any 
more mistakes.” 

“Tt is unfortunate.’ Her daughter 
frowned a little. ‘‘You see, I’m to help 
decorate the church this morning, and then 
we had planned a long walk this afternoon— 
all of us.” 


“Oh, go, my dear,” recht her tances Pt I ‘ 
can find some one to help me.” ry 
Joyce did go. In her heart she la chat 

she might have been useful at home, but 


she did so want the woods. In fact, the ex- 
pedition had been her plan. She was glad 
that she cared more for Nature—with a 
capital “‘N’’—than for department stores, 

of which her less finely made companions 
were fond! 

The church “looked a poem” when it was 
decorated. Joyce telephoned home to know 
if she could stay with the minister’s young 
wife for luncheon. A neighbor answered that 
her mother was taking a nap, and not to worry 
or come home, as she herself could stay. 

The long walk to the woods proved enjoy- 
able. Returning, a friend with a car met 
them, and took them all five home to supper. 
Joyce did not reach her own home till eight 
o’clock. 

Mrs. Jones met her, finger on lip. 

“We asked the doctor to look at her, 
right after luncheon,” she said. ‘“‘He gave 
her something, and told her to sleep—all 
day and all night.” 

“T’m so sorry,” answered Joyce. She 
longed to ask about her dress, but feared 
that would not look sympathetic. As soon 
as she was alone she ran to her room. No, 
it was not there. It would not be finished! 

She ran downstairs. The ottoman in 
which unfinished work was usually kept was 
locked—locked, and she could not wake her 
mother to ask for the key! 

She went to the machine. Alas! There 
was the sleeve, exactly as she had left it—the 
useless sleeve! Her mother had not been 
able to take another stitch. 

Joyce walked slowly upstairs, really over- 
whelmed by the catastrophe. She had but 
one white frock wearable—and that was very, 
very shabby, even darned. Among the other 
girls’ fresh finery, it would look—terrible! 

As a rule it took a good deal to disturb 
Joyce, and she had often been glad of this, 
especially when she saw other girls, of less 
poise, easily irritated; but now she grew 
very bitter indeed! 

“Mother might have worked a little harder 
the early part of the week, when her head 
didn’t ache,” ran her thoughts, as she stood 
at her window; ‘‘she might have telephoned 
to me, to see what could be done even to-day.” | 
» Harder and harder grew her thoughts, as 
the tears filled her eyes. She, of all girls, 
to spoil the look of the floral procession. - 
She, who understood what Easter meant, to 
have her Easter Day spoiled, while girls less 
sensitive, girls who cared chiefly for clothes,— 

She stopped suddenly. Could any one, 
even frivolous little Alice, care more than 
she was caring? 

A little sense of shame came to her, and 
then she heard her mother stirring in the © 
next room. She ran in. Mrs. .Cathcart, 
pale, but smiling, lay back among her pillows. © 

“Joyce! I should like some lemonade, 
dear!” ' » 

Joyce went away and made the lemonad: 
She was struggling with herself. One 
of her, still angry, wanted to make 
mother understand what this big d 
venient headache had cost her daughte 
The better part bade hier lob. theaientiea! 
unmentioned; and—one is glad to write 
the better part conquered. ‘the time 
lemonade was iced, J 


_ feel better to-morrow.” She kissed the pale 


| 
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“Here it is, mother dear! I hope you'll 


cheek. 

“Oh, yes! I want to see the Sunday-school 
procession,’’ murmured her mother. ms 

Joyce went to bed, tears occasionally 
coming as she thought of her shabby muslin 
frock, but peace softening her disappoint- 
ment. . 

The next morning, however,—so true it is 
that to her that hath even a little desire to do 
right much help is given,—she was able to 
get the invalid’s breakfast, and even eat her 
own with appetite. Just as she was about 
to dress, a knock came at the front door. 
She thought it was Alice, to call for her, but 
it was very early! 

She saw, however, a boy with a long box. 

““My maw was so busy she couldn’t get 
this round last night,” he said. “Bill’s 
inside. I'll come for the money to-morrow.”’ 

Joyce took the box to her mother. 

“Some boy brought this for you, mother,” 
she said. 

“Oh, didn’t it come last night?’”’ Mrs. 
Cathcart, half dressed, turned in surprise. 
“It’s your frock, dear. I sent it to Mrs. 
Stern to finish when my head grew so bad. 
I hope it’s all right.” 

It was all right. But, as Joyce walked up 
the aisle, singing, with the fragrant lilies 
in her hands, she wondered if she would have 
dared to wear it, supposing she had nursed 
her unjust resentment up to that moment. 
In a humbler mood than she had ever known 
before, she was grateful that her Easter peace 
came from a conquered spirit, rather than 
from an Easter dress! 


The Hyacinth’s Story. 


“The hyacinths are up,’’ shouted Con- 
stance; ‘“‘come and see.”’ 

All the family trooped out on the lawn 
to see the first arrivals. 

“Oh, how sweet!’’ Constance exclaimed, 
bending over a pink blossom. “Aren’t you 
glad we planted them, now?” she went on, 
turning to her brother Ralph. 

“Tt didn’t seem as if those old brown bulbs 
ever would be any good,’”’ Ralph returned, 
“‘and they have taken their time.” 

“Longer than you think,” father re- 
marked; ‘‘lots of things had to happen be- 
fore we could have these pretty pink and 
purple and white blossoms on our lawn.” 

“Tell us what,’”’ urged the children. 

Their father sat down on the edge of the 
piazza, and Constance and Ralph seated 
themselves one on either side. 

+ “Tt would take too long to begin at the 
very beginning of the hyacinth’s story, so 
Y’ll start the morning when Nieltje and 
Hendrik’s father called to them, saying: 
‘You are not to go to school to-day. Neigh- 
bor Groot needs help in the fields, and he 
will pay you a guilder a day if you work well.’ 

“Nieltje and Hendrik were delighted, for, 
although they lived in a spotless, comfort- 
able home and had plenty of good Dutch 
food to eat, spending-money was scarce and 
a whole guilder a day seemed like riches. 
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They ran quickly to Neighbor Groot’s farm, 
where acres and acres of hyacinths, tulips, 
and narcissuses were blooming.”’ 

“Acres! “interrupted Constance. 

“Yes, acres,’”’ her father went on, “‘ Dutch 
people think no more of an acre of hyacinths 
than we do of one of potatoes. Perhaps you 
think that Nieltje and Hendrik exclaimed as 
much over a whole field of bloom and fra- 
grance as you did over your half-dozen or so 
single blossoms. Not at all. They thought 
them a pretty sight; but ever since they 
could remember they had seen fields of 
hyacinths, so they scarcely said a word, but 
began to do as their employer told them. 

“The field in which they stood was di- 
vided into squares, like a checker-board, by 
narrow canals. In the distance was a wind- 
mill, its sails slowly turning to drain the 
marshes and keep the soil fit for bulb-growing. 

“Neighbor Groot gave the children each a 
knife, and set them to cutting off the blos- 
soms.° Most of these they tossed into a heap, 
where they soon withered.” 

““What a pity!’’ Constance broke in; and 
Ralph added, ‘‘Why don’t they sell the 
flowers?” 

“They do sell part of them. Nieltje and 
Hendrik loaded some of the flat-bottomed 
boats in the canal with blooms and these 
were sent down to the city to the flower- 
market. But Neighbor Groot was more in- 
terested in the bulbs than the blossoms, and 
in order to make the bulbs produce well the 
next season the present blossoms must be 
cut. 

““*T have a big order to be shipped to Amer- 
ica in the fall,’ he told them, ‘and we must 
be ready for it.’ 

“All during the blossoming season Nieltje 
and Hendrik worked in the hyacinth-fields. 
The bulbs were left in the ground until just 
before the time for shipment. Special va- 
rieties Neighbor Groot had been keeping for 
several years. At last they were packed 
carefully and floated down on the flat-bot- 
tomed boats to Haarlem, then they were 
shipped to America. And you know the 
rest of their history,—at least, of those that 
you bought and planted.’’—Rebecca D. Moore, 
in Sunday School Times. 


How a Doll saved a War. 


There was great uneasiness in the fort, 
and the general was pacing up and down in 
his room, while he pondered what todo. The 
Apache Indians had broken from their re- 
serve and were advancing in full war paint 
to the attack, 

It was an easy matter for the little com- 
pany in the fort to defeat the Indians if 
there should be a fight, but the general’s 
orders were to avoid war and yet to keep 
the Indians within their own bounds. As he 
paced about he thought he heard the crying 
of a child. 

He went out and found a crowd of soldiers 
gathered about a four-year-old Indian 
papoose, who had evidently strayed from 
her tribe. 

The general himself picked up the fright- 
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ened little mite in his arms and took her to 
his own quarters for-a comfortable meal. 

Hours passed, and the general grew un- 
easy. He had expected the mother to come 
and claim the child. As it grew dark the 
papoose grew restless and lonely, and finally 
broke into the sobbing cry peculiar to the 
little Indians. 

“She misses her mother as much, I sup- 
pose, as though she were a white child,” 
said the general. “‘I must find some way 
to comfort her.” 

One of the officers told him that his little 
girl in the fort had a doll. 

“The very thing,” said the general, and 
forthwith went in person to the officer’s 
little daughter to ask for the loan of the 
doll for a few hours. 

Generous little Mary, owner of the doll, 
when she heard of the crying little Indian 
child, insisted upon giving up the doll to 
the papoose to keep for her very own. 

Soon the general placed the beautiful 
doll in the little papoose’s arms. 

At once she stopped crying, and went 
quickly to sleep with the precious dolly 
clasped closely to her heart. 

A week passed, and no mother appeared 
to claim the little straggler; but the child 
played happily with her new toy, and did not 
seem to mind. 

Finally it was decided to carry the little 
one back to the wigwams of her people, 
since they did not come for her. 

Tightly clasping her new treasure, the 
child was carried to the Indians and left 
with them. They were greatly excited 
about the beautiful doll, none of them ever 
having seen such a thing before. 

Next day the Indian mother appeared 
at the fort with the doll in her arms, not 
believing it possible that the toy had really 
been given to her papoose. 

The soldiers were careful to treat her well, 
giving her a plentiful meal and, some gifts 
besides the doll to take back to her people. 

This kindness on the soldiers’ part so 
touched the tribe that they gave up prepara- 
tions for battle, and returned without a 
struggle to the reserve. The doll had saved 
a war.—The Olive Leaf. ; 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. ; 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. : 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. ' 
Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PresipenT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Curerkx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. f 
Dmecrors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. eae Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. rge T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SecreTary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Address for Appointment 
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Madame Loyson’s Hospital in 
France. 


The terrible struggle for the possession of 
Verdun now going on in Northern France 
has made extraordinary demands on the 
hospitals of Paris. A stream of wounded 

-and shattered soldiers pours into the city. 
Never was the need and appeal for humani- 
tarian service greater than now. Once more 
we ask our generous and sympathetic friends 
to come to the aid of the admirable and 
devoted work which our American sister, 
Mrs. Paul Hyacinthe (Laura Jayne) Loy- 
son, has been carrying on for eighteen months 
past in Paris in behalf of the unfortunate 
victims of the war. Nearly four hundred 
wounded soldiers, belonging to eight or 
ten nationalities, have been cared for in her 
home in the Rue du Bac, converted into an 
asylum and a refuge. When they leave her 
care she tries to keep in touch with all of 
them needing ber moral or material aid, 
sitting till late at night, after the exhausting 
labors of the day, to answer the endless chain 
of letters that come from trench or home 
from her grateful convalescents. Latterly 
they have sent her Belgians, and French- 
mén from the invaded departments princi- 
pally. ‘‘It makes one heart-sick to see 
them—they are nearly all so young, mere 
boys, who need mothering. We are still 
living under the strain of the battle of 
Verdun, but with less horrible anguish these 
last days. But the whole affair is too horri- 
ble to dwell upon. Many it soon be over! 
And especially may the day dawn soon when 
it will not be in the power of any man, or 
any handful of men, to bring on such ruth- 
less slaughter.” 

We reproduce a few out of a large number 
of photographs illustrating Mrs. Loyson’s 
work, which she has sent us. They form a 
pathetic appeal. The first picture shows a 
soldier whose gayety has survived the loss of 
one leg, serious injuries to the other, and the 
loss of a hand rendered useless. The second 
is a Belgian whose only daughter was carried 
away. Mme. Loyson had his wife come to 
him in Paris. The third soldier was buried 
eight days with eight others by a mine ex- 
plosion, and was dug out by a friend. 

Since the last published list of donors we 
have received the following, for which we 
are very grateful. Further contributions 
may be sent to Mrs. Charles W. Wendte, 
165 Hunnewell Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


Amount previously acknowledged............. $1,363.00 | 
Additional amounts received :— 
A Friend, ts A 100.00 
Grove Hall gee — 
Lucy Lowell. Sb. LO 
Two i s (Springtic ld). Pe dB. step em 
E.M.B.. 5 


1.00 
eee eT 3.00 
M. Ww. Simpkins. sua 5.00 
Concord W. R. Comm. (Mrs. Prescott Keyes) 
(evita Ti) a ree Se 25.00 
rs. H. S. Upson cals’ 6g Sta 10.00 
Mrs. E. Philbrick. . » DS eve Pees 3-00 
S. H. Tingley (additional). eee 10.00 
Ea  aiejap te ae 10.80 
H. O’B 5.00 


Two F: she's Springfield) (additional) . 25.00 
Two Friends (Salem)................ : 10.00 | 
irs: B.S RCP ss =. +o one tei cereal 


10,00 


$1,654.80 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Club closed its meetings for the 
season Wednesday evening, April 12, with 
an address by Rev. William L. Sullivan of 
New York on ‘‘America’s Examination of 
Conscience.” Mr. Sullivan was cordially 


welcomed by many Boston friends, who were | 


gratified to see him in fully restored health 
and vigor. 

Before the formal address Dr. Crothers 
gave a stimulating report on the opportuni- 
ties as he has seen them in two trips across 


the country within the year, preaching in 


most of the important Unitarian centres 
from the Middle West to the Pacific Coast. 
“There is more and more demand,” he said, 
“for what Theodore Parker called the 
church constructive, and that church de- 
mands young men for its ministry who are 
themselves the children of that church and 
know what they are trying to construct.” 
Speaking of some of the lessons to be 
drawn from the gteat war, Mr. Sullivan 
believed that one of the most impressive and 
startling of these was the extent to which 
peoples and nations could give themselves 
over to immoral thoughts and ambitions; 
it is the intoxication with immorality of whole 
populations. It seemed to him that the whole 
course of Christian history had been prepar- 
ing for such an outcome, the claim having 
been made by state and church alike that 
where its own interests were concerned it was 
guper-moral. The conception of patriotism 
growing out of this condition is: ‘‘The state 
represents our interests, our hopes, our 
ambitions, but not our principles.’”” America 
must change that conception and say, ‘‘ The 
state represents our interests, our hopes, our 
ambitions, and also our principles.” . 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot followed with a few 
remarks suggested by the latter’s address, 
speaking optimistically of the outlook for 
the Unitarian faith and instancing various 
, ways in which it has had a liberalizing in- 
fluence on the thought and expression of the 
' evangelical denominations. 


The Alliance. 


The monthly meeting of the executive 
board was held April 14, the president in the 
| chair, twenty-six present. A letter from 
, Mrs. Davis told of the itinerary of the trip 
she is making through West Virginia and 
Virginia with a visit to Marietta, Ohio, in- 
cluded. 

Miss Bancroft has addressed the past 
month several New England branches and 
the branch of the Church of the Messiah, 
New York. These gatherings have been 
mostly neighborhood meetings and guest 
days with large attendance. 

The treasurer’s report showed that fifty 
dollars, contributed in response to the War 
Relief Appeal, has been forwarded to the 
International Union of Tjberal Christian 
Women for the work of the Correspondence 
Bureau described in a recent issue of the 
Register. 

Several names have been added to the 
Memorial List. Mrs. Charles F. Smith, for 
many years president of the Louisville 
branch, has been made a life member of The 
Alliance by her branch at this time of her 
retirement from office. 

The Cheerful ‘Letter committee reported 
‘the formation of new committees; among 
the number one at Salt Lake City and one 
at Louisville, Ky. Many new names have 
been assigned to correspondents, and arn 
increased distribution of current magazines 
was noted. The whole work has grown in 
the amount of literature sent and the number 
of letters written, while the enthusiasm of 
the workers continues to be of the keenest. 
| The Code for Alliance Women, read at — 
a meeting of the New England Associate 
Alliance, has been printed on a stiff d 
with illuminated letter, and will be sold 
ten cents each for the benefit of the End 
ment Fund. Orders should be addres 
to The Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, Bo 
That Fund has now reached $15,000, Ji 
Alliances are adding their contrib 
Fairhaven, Mass., leading, 
Tamounting t to $1.25 for 
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portunity is given branches that have not 
been able to give as large amounts as they 
wish to pledge a sum for another year. 

Mrs. Scott of Bangor, Me., will attend the 
Western Conference in St. Louis, May 16 
and 17, as representative of the executive 
board, and Mrs. Chamberlain of Chicago, 
Western vice-president, will preside at The 
Alliance session of the Conference. The 
president and the two secretaries will serve 
as delegates to the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

On recommendation of the finance com- 
mittee it was voted to appoint an investment 
committee, to consist of the president, 
treasurer, and chairman of finance committee, 
to invest the permanent funds. 

On recommendation of the Southern Cir- 
cuit committee it was voted to re-engage the 
circuit ministers, Messrs. Cowan, Key, 
McHale, and Robinson, for another year on 
the same terms. 

An appeal of $150 for Hanford, Cal., was 
approved, to be put before the branches. 
A little help at this time will be greatly 
appreciated. 

The board accepted with regret the resig- 
nations of Mrs. Farwell of Montague, Mrs. 
Sherman of New Bedford, Massachusetts 
directors, and Mrs. Thorne of Dallas, Tex. 
Mrs. George T. Rice of Westwood and Mrs. 
A. B. Kimball of Fairhaven were nominated 
directors. 

Western reports were received showing a 
year of great activity. 

Attention was called to the platform meet- 
ing in Tremont Temple, May 22, at 2.30 P.M., 
when Alliance members and all interested are 
cordially invited to hear Dr. Wright, Mrs. 
Davis, and Mr. Maxwell. 

The next meeting of the board will occur 
May 19. 


_ The Alfiance Endowment Fund. 


Lest some one should fail to understand 
why The Alliance chose to raise an endow- 
ment fund as a fitting observance of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, may I refer to two 
recent events? When in the preaching mis- 
sion of the American Unitarian Association 
a group of liberal people was brought to- 
gether in a certain city to hear the visiting 
preacher and left eager to form a society with 
a settled minister, it was found that several 
of these people had for years been receiving 
sermons and other literature from Post- 
office Mission committees. This is by no 
means a solitary instance. It is impossible 
to estimate the amount of pioneer work 
accomplished by these committees. 

Again, in a college where the number of 
liberal students is small, one of our Unitarian 
girls reports heated theological discussions 
because of the introduction of the theory of 
evolution into the course in geology. ‘The 
Orthodox students declare themselves unable 
to accept such a theory because it is at vari- 
ance with the teachings of the Bible. A very 
present need is that of more work in college | 
towns, to encourage our own young people, 
and to proclaim the message of a religious 
belief that is in accord with the teachings of 
science. bajar: 
gt » to women falls a large work for 
church, because The Alliance holds it a} 
to further new movements and to 


desires to help older societies, facing chang- 
ing conditions, to hold on and perhaps make 
a fresh start, because it believes in small 
things as well as in large, and thinks our 
faith is for all people regardless of position 
or circumstance, beéause The Alliance is 
eager to have its part in a great missionary 
undertaking the merest beginnings of which 
are seen this year, and to send its speakers 
to follow those of the Association to supple- 
ment their efforts,—therefore The Alliance 
gives to all who believe in its past and desire 
its future success an opportunity to con- 
tribute to its anniversary fund, now, before 
the May meetings, money or pledge. 

What better memorial could one choose 
as a tribute to some devoted Unitarian 
woman than a gift to this permanent fund, 
the income from which would be used year 
after year to further the work she loved? 

Contributions may be sent to Miss Anna 
M. Bancroft, Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 

The amount now received is $15,020.65. 

CAROLINE S. ATHERTON, 
Recording Secretary. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Tuesday, 
April 11. Present: Messrs. Brown, Carr, 
Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, Homer, Howe, Hut- 
chinson, Kyle, Little, Pierce, Richardson, 
Robinson, Wiers, and Williams, Miss Ban- 
croft and Mrs. Loud. 


‘Church Building Loan Fund, sundries ... . $1.30 
EA WESINNER IRE oe IME cio ays an sae 116,789.00 
Publication Department ............... 2,125.00 
Cash on hand April t, 1916 ................ 20,965.96 


$151,254.54 
Upon report of the New England Com- 
mittee it was 


Voted, To recommend to the incoming board an appropria- 
tion for a Tent Campaign in New England and to appro- 
priate a sum not to exceed $500 for the purchase of the 
necessary equipment for such a campaign. 


The president reported action taken by 
the Middle States Conference and presented 
the following vote then adopted :— 


Resolved, That the Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada requests the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to take over, after May 1, 1016, the payment of 
the secretary’s salary and the expenses of the New York 
Headquarters; and pledges therefor to the American Uni- 
tarian Association its resources and its hearty support. 

Voted, That the president, secretary, and treasurer be a 
special committee to communicate the action of the Con- 
ference to the churches, and to urge upon the churches that 
they lend their hearty support, and transfer their contribu- 
tions to the American Unitarian Association. 


It was then 


Voted, That, in response to the resolution adopted at the 
meeting of the Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada, held in New York on March 21, the board re- 
news its greetings and pledges to the Conference and rec- 
ommends to the succeeding board that the request of the 
Conference be granted. 


The president presented the following reso- 
lution, passed at a meeting of the Ministerial 
Union which was attended by both Uni- 
tarians and Universalists:— 


Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this joint gathering 
of Unitarian and Universalist ministers of Greater Boston, 


The treasurer’s statement for March was | after listening to a discussion, friendly and frank in nature, 


as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand March 1, 1916 .. $28,643.11 
Biren Ae Bion ies bsp lae teh copes 0 Enis vey 7,269.49 
Bequest of Miss Margaret J. Abbot of 
Castine, Me., to create the Margaret J. 
Wbbot tend Sih. s: pe sneha. 1,050.00 
Gift of a friend to create the G. Annuity 
pl SANS AS ee en i Pe 4,852.50 
Bequest of Mrs. Mary S. Curtis of 
Brookline, Mass., to create the Mary 
S.-Curtis Fund (No. 2) 6.0/0. ens 3,008.12 
Bequest of Mrs. Martha M. F. Litchfield 
of Fitchburg, Mass., to create the 
Martha M. F. Litchfield Fund ...... 9,400.00 
Bequest of Seth K. Sweetser of Brook- 
line, Mass., additional to Seth K. 
Sweetser Fund (No. 2) ............ 6,500.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Calanthe E. Marsh of 
Boston, Mass., to create the Calanthe 
eke Tn 21» De RR 10,500.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Almena J. Flint of 
Boston, Mass., additional to Almena 
(EY ORE OTS bes antares aided 2,008.50 
First Unitarian Church, Oklahoma, Okla., 
additional to First Unitarian Church 
OMOsA TE WG bei o scars tinnhe is 19.00 
Foreign relations, gifts ............... 89.25 
aterests. «les .cimarthes. «00: are pabest ayes 33-09 
Income of invested funds ............ 0,919.31 
Investments, received for reinvestment. 66,595.52 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
TONG OR, JOAN ERs «acc so 4:si9)9 » emisierae 900.00 
Reimbursement for advances on Unita- 
rian Building Account ............. 15.75 


$151,254.54 


PAYMENTS. 

For missionary pr gic (societies, etc.) ..... $5,048.85 
Salaries and other missionary expenses . . 1,874.46 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ......... 405-7 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds 3,054.17 


on the best ways to promote a better understanding and 
closer co-operation between our respective fellowships,— 
that a commission of not less than nine members should be 
appointed by the denominational authorities of the two 
bodies, to consider this question in all its bearings and pos- 
sibilities, and to report their conclusions and recommenda- 
tions at an early day. 


It was then 


Voted, That in response to the resolution of the Ministerial 
Union the president be authorized to appoint the members 
of the proposed committee to confer with a similar com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Universalist Convention 
and to communicate the names of the Unitarian committee 
to the president of the Ministerial Union in order that he 
may call together the joint committee. 


The president presented a communica- 
tion from the trustees of the Hackley School, 
and in response it was 


Voted, That whenever the trustees of the Hackley School 
believe such a course to be expedient they are hereby 
authorized to sell and to dispose of the property at Tarry- 
town, N.Y., known as the Lower School, with the under- 
standing that when such a sale is consummated the pro- 
ceeds are to be applied to the erection of a modern school 
building, on the grounds of the Upper School, for the use 
of the younger boys. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To discontinue the Department of Schools and 
College Centres and to assign the aided churches heretofore 
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listed in this Department to the care of the appropriate 
committees in the Department of Church Extension. 

Voted, To request the committees of the board, in pre- 
paring their budgets for 1916-17, to discontinue, as far as 
possible, appropriations for churches and to substitute, 
wherever continued grants appear to be necessary, appro- 
priations payable to ministers. 

Voted, That the president, secretary, and treasurer be a 
committee to consider and report on the standardization 
of ministers’ salaries in so far as they may be affected by 
the grants or appropriations of the board for the new fiscal 
year. 

Voted, To authorize Rev. Clay MacCauley to make ar- 
rangements for the painting and repair of Unity Hall, in 
Tokyo, at an expense not to exceed $200. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, editorial secre- 
tary, the representative of the Association at the meeting of 
the Western Conference in St. Louis, Mo., May 16-17, 
and at the anniversary celebration of the Second Congrega- 
tional Society in Quincy, IIl., and to request him to also 
visit Meadville and speak upon the work of the Association. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. U. G. B. Pierce the representative 
of the Association at the forthcoming Southern Confer- 
ence to be held in Richmond, Va., April 25-27. 

Voted, That the time limit in which All Soul’s Church, 
White Plains, N.Y., is to fulfil the conditions of a grant 
for the Building Fund be extended until May 1, 1917. 


A letter referring to work in Germany was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A resolution was read from the First Uni- 
tarian Society in Denver, Col., expressing 
their appreciation of the services of Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, who had served them as a 
representative of the Association. 

Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


The Young People’s Religious 


Union. 
Field Notes. 


Pittsfield, Mass—The Francis David Fel- 
lowship, composed of young people in the 
Pittsfield church, has recently been formed; 
it hopes soon to affiliate as a member of the 
central organization. 

Plymouth, Mass.—The Pilgrim Society, 
Miss Kathryn Graves, secretary, is made up 
entirely of young people of high school age; 
it holds strictly religious meetings every 
Sunday evening, when matters of vital im- 
portance to these minds are discussed. So 
great has been the interest that the members 
have requested that the season be prolonged 
throughout the spring months. 

Wollaston, Mass.—Wollaston has what has 
hitherto been unique in our body—a Junior 
Young People’s Religious Union, whose mem- 
bers have evinced a lively interest in all that 
pertains to the work. 

South Boston, Mass.—At a recent gathering 
of about forty young people in the Unitarian 
church, South Boston, the Hawes Guild was 
reorganized. ‘“‘It will meet on the first 
Sunday of every month at seven o’clock and 
will also hold social meetings. At the first 
regular meeting a question box was conducted, 
the pastor being in charge.” 

Dallas, Tex.—‘Our Dallas Society has 
been having some very good meetings. A 
recent paper on Leigh Hunt was very inter- 
esting. Rev. D. M. Wilson was present at 
that meeting, throwing considerable light on 
the life of Leigh Hunt that was most in- 
structive. At the following meeting a re- 
view of Mr. Rihbany’s ‘A Far Journey’ was 
given, Mr. Gilmour adding some other facts 
about this remarkable man and impressing 
upon us the fact that young people can do 
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great things even under the hardest kinds of 
trials if only they have the grit that this man 
had. ‘Three Phases of My Religious Life’ 
was another interesting topic, portraying 
as it did the struggles of a young man through 
orthodoxy, doubt, and ‘final triumph in the 
glory of the liberal thought and religion. 
This speaker is a student at the Southern 
Methodist University. A paper on ‘Books 
and Reading’ came next. We have two 
meetings during April, May, and June. 
Our Post-office Mission worker is doing 
great things in her line; the Post-office Mis- 
sion is in the hands of the Young People’s 
Religious Union in our church, and we could 
not have a more consecrated worker for the 
cause than this young lady.” 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


Rev. Edwin A. Rumball has presented his 
resignation from the Unitarian ministry and 
it has been formally accepted by the Sub- 
committee on Fellowship for the Middle 
States. Leon A. Harvey, chairman; Walter 
R. Hunt, James A. Fairley. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference will be held at the 
Unitarian church, Vineland, N.J., May 4, 
1916. On Thursday morning at the meeting 
of the Philadelphia League Mrs. Mathilde 
von Zech of Philadelphia will present the 
question, ‘‘Is it better to be born or to be- 
come a Unitarian?” On Thursday after- 
noon, after addresses by Mr. M. T. Garvin, 
president of the Conference, and Rev. E. H. 
Reeman, chairman of the Council, the busi- 
ness reports and annual election will be fol- 
lowed by addresses on “‘Our Spiritual Ideals 
and their Relation to Preparedness,” by 
Rev. J. A. Fairley, secretary of the Middle 
States Conference, and Rev. F. A. Hinckley, 
with discussion. On Thursday evening Rev. 
E. S. Wiers will speak on ‘‘Why are there 
Unitarians?”’ and Rev. U. G. B. Pierce on 
“The Religion of the Spirit.” 


Churches. 


BurraLo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Richard Wilson Boynton: The Sunday 
morning congregations in this church for 
the last six weeks have been larger than at 
any time in its recent history. Mr. Boynton 
has been preaching a series of sermons on 
different popular beliefs, as follows: ‘‘ Why 
I am not a Roman Catholic,” “Why I am 
not an Episcopalian,” ‘‘Why I am not an 
Evangelical Protestant,” ““Why I am not a 
Christian Scientist,” ‘““Why I am not an 
Agnostic,” and “Why I am a Unitarian.” 
The publicity committee of the Parish 
Council has advertised these sermons effec- 
tively, and the Monday morning papers have 
published carefully prepared synopses to 
the extent of somewhat over a column each 
week, The endeavor has been to present a 
fair and accurate account, appreciative in 
tone of each faith discussed, and to follow 
this with three reasons why the faith in 
question is not acceptable to Unitarians. 
The fairness of the treatment has been gen- 
erally conceded, even by members of the 
churches whose belief was under discussion, 
who have attended in considerable numbers. 
The interest was maintained to the end of 
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the series, the largest congregation of all 
assembling to hear the sermon on “Why I~ 
am a Unitarian.” The average attendance p. 
for the six Sundays was a little under 360, 
which is about fifty per cent. larger than the 
usual congregation at this time of year. 
Through publication by the press, these 
sermons have been widely discussed, not only 

in Buffalo but in the country for fifty miles 
around. A movement is on foot to have 

the series published in pamphlet form and 
perhaps ultimately in a volume which may 

be useful to the cause in general. The usual 
church activities have gone on during the 
winter. The church school is now having a 
campaign to increase its membership, with 
considerable success. The Red Cross com- 
mittee of the Ladies’ Benevolent Association 

has been very active, making and sending 
many hundreds of articles for hospital use 
among the wounded soldiers at the front in 
Europe. The Unity Club has closed a suc- 
cessful year by giving an admirable perform-_ 
ance, on two evenings, of ‘‘The Man on the 
Box,” for the benefit of the Club and of 
Neighborhood House, the settlement main- 
tained by the church. A confirmation class 

is meeting weekly in preparation for receiving 

the right hand of fellowship on Easter Sun- 
day. 


DUNKIRK, N.Y.,—Adams Memorial 
Church, Rev. H. J. Adlard: By an amend- 
ment to the church constitution the annual 
business meeting was held this year for the 
first time in the month of April. A free 
church, or family, supper was provided, to 
which seventy, some two-thirds of the roll 
membership, sat down. Reports of an en- 
couraging character were given from every 
department, the finances in every case on the 
right side. In accepting a cordial invitation 
to remain as pastor for another year, Rev. 
H. J. Adlard gave interesting statistics with 
regard to the attendance at public worship. 
It was found that during his pastorship the 
permanent congregation had more than 
doubled, and struck an average of eighty- 
two for the whole church year. Several 
times it had been over the hundred mark; 
the proportion of men was from thirty to 
thirty-five per cent.; and at a recent Sunday 
morning service eighteen of the educational 
fraternity were present. Nine new members 
have been added to the list. A unique 
method of raising funds for The Alliance has 
recently been put into operation. The pastor 
gave weekly a series of ten one-hour Talks 
on English Literature, with tickets a dollar 
for the course or ten cents for one. They 
have been amazingly popular, and an attend- 
ance of forty bas been reached, with some 
from the orthodox churches. Mr. Adlard has 
repeated the Talks at a later hour for the 
benefit of the teaching fraternity. Among 
the subjects treated have been Bunyan, 
Milton, Swift, Johnson, Lamb, Coleridge, 
Macaulay, and Dickens. The work at 
Fredonia is well sustained, and the congre- 
gations, which are most consistent in charac- 
ter, exceed those of Dunkirk. Itisfoundthat 
the Fredonia movement is beneficial in its 
reflex action on Dunkirk. Taking the two 
causes together, it is estimated that Mr. Ad- 
lard preaches to between two and three hu 
dred people every Sunday, drawn from a 
population not exceeding 25,000, which loc 
enthusiasts claim must. «i a a record Jal es 


: “MippLEBoRO, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Louis A. Walker: The annual 
meeting was held Tuesday evening, April 2, 
with the usual large gathering. Supper was 
served by a committee of ladies. The 
reports carried with them the conviction of 
a deal of work accomplished in the year past. 
The Society set apart a week last December 
when services were held each evening. Dr. 
H. A. Pease of Ithaca, N.Y., was the speaker, 
and his messages were extremely vital. Rev. 
William I. Lawrance occupied the pulpit 
on two Sundays, commencing and ending the 
campaign for the forward movement of the 
Unitarian faith in this locality. The Society 
is interested in social service, and a committee, 
including members of the various organiza- 
tions, has done excellent work. Early in the 
spring the minister inaugurated a series of 
addresses setting forth the basic principles of 
the different church denominations in town, 
and the other ministers co-operated with him 
earnestly in making the series a success. 
So far there have been addresses by Baptist, 
Episcopal, Methodist, Congregational, Ad- 
vent Christian ministers, and by the Unita- 
tian minister himself. All these activities 
show that the church people have not been 
idle. Not for some time has so much been 
accomplished toward giving the Unitarian 
faith a definite footing in this community. 
The report of the Society’s treasurer was an 
encouraging thing with which to start a 
new church year, as the past year was closed 
with all bills paid and a small balance on 
hand. Sixteen new members were ad- 
mitted this year, and it is inspiring to note 
that the greater number are young people. 
The young people have shown particular 
interest, singing as a chorus choir each 
evening during the forward-movement cam- 
paign, and taking interest in the social ser- 
vice movement. ‘The minister started a class 
for young men during the winter, and this 
class was gradually widened in scope, until 
it is now the “Good Citizenship Class,” ad- 
mitting any man to its meetings, at noon, 
Sundays. The average attendance has been 
about forty. Great things are looked for, 
as the years go by, from the Unity Club, 
which is now a group of nearly thirty young 
men. During the past year this organiza- 
tion was granted a room in the vestry for 
theirown use. This room has served to bring 
the members of the Club into closer friendship, 
has broken up small cliques, and in general 
seems to have been a satisfactory experiment. 
It is to be continued during the coming year. 


SPOKANE, WasH.—The First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. John H. Dietrich: The annual 
dinner and business meeting were held in the 
dining-room of one of the large department 
stores. Several hundred people attended 
and took part in the discussions. The 
treasurer’s report was received with enthusi- 
asm, and showed a comfortable balance in 
spite of expenses, on account of unusual 
growth, almost double those of previous 
years. A sufficient amount had been sub- 
scribed to cover the budget for 1916, which 
includes a substantial increase in the min- 
ister’s salary. The number of subscribers 


was increased from 65 last year to 360 this 


Sime and the Sunday morning offerings 
$70, even though finances 


been mentioned from the pulpit. 
nornit papiiiences continue 


. 
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past three Sundays, when the theatre was 
filled and some turned away in spite of con- 
tinual downpours of rain. The theatre 
seats 1,164 people. People are joining the 
Society at the rate of about 20 a month, and 
the by-laws have been revised in the hope of 
effecting a more permanent and influential 
organization. Much interest is being shown 
in a series of four addresses by Mr. Dietrich on 
“Unitarians: Who are they and why are 
they?’’ The second formal reception of the 
year was held March 23 in the Elizabethan 
room of the Davenport Hotel. About 400 
people attended and greatly enjoyed better 
acquaintance with one another. Light re- 
freshments were served and a delightful pro- 
gramme of music rendered. It is a great 
pleasure for the older members to see the 


Society placed in the forefront of all the 


progressive movements of this progressive 
city. Mr. Dietrich is well known through- 
out the whole of the Inland Empire as ‘‘the 
best public speaker in Spokane,’’ and the 
services at the Clemmer Theatre on Sunday 
mornings, in addition to being religiously 
inspiring, are considered the foremost edu- 
cational feature of the community. 


STONEHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George William Bell: Preach- 
ing mission services are held this week, from 
April 16 to April 23 inclusive. This is a 
series of practical religious services express- 
ing a common-sense message and meeting 


-a common need, unsectarian and positive. 


On Sunday, April 16, two services were held, 
conducted respectively by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance and Rev. Charles E. Park. For 
the following evenings of the week, Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, Rev. Charles T. Billings, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, and Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow were announced, and on Easter morning 
Mr. Bell, the pastor, will preach as usual. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—First Unitarian Church: 
The Women’s Auxiliary is a small band of 
workers, the average attendance at the 
meetings being nine. Red Cross hospital 
supplies have occupied the members at all 
the meetings during the winter, and this 
work will be continued as long as there is 
need for it. The members also take home 
material to be made up into hospital sup- 
plies. The collections at the meetings are 
devoted to buying materials for this work, 
one or two donations having been received 
also. As the church is without a minister 
and only lay services are held by a few de- 
voted members, there is little strictly church 
work for the Auxiliary to do. The members 
of the society appreciate the help and interest 
of the Eastern churches, and are eager to do 
their share, however small. 


Wasuincton, D.C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: The Women’s Alliance 
closed its season pleasantly on March 24, the 
date of the annual meeting, when Mrs. 
Pierce, who has served as president most 
efficiently for the past two years, was suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Jos. E. Stewart. The 
administration of Mrs. Pierce has been 
marked by a decided increase in the member- 
ship and the promotion of a stronger esprit 
de corps. The Alliance now numbers two 
hundred and twenty-four. More attention 
has been given to matters of social service, 


| but denominational interests have not been 
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forgotten. The Alliance, assisted by other 
women of the church, has raised very nearly 
$12,000 in the last eight years to be used in 
the building and furnishing of the new 
church and Memorial Parish House. It has 
tested the loyalty of all to have cherished 
plans temporarily frustrated by conditions 
they cannot control, and to remain faithful 
to a vision that does not grow brighter with 
time. But there is a determination not to lose 
sight of it altogether and to gain in the mean 
time all the strength that may come from 
enthusiastic comradeship in local and de- 
nominational missionary work. 

A delightful gala luncheon followed the 
annual meeting, when toasts were responded 
to by several members, older and younger. 
With the general theme of loyalty to de- 
nomination and church, Mrs. Pierce made 
a happy toast-master, and the responses re- 
vealed different ways of proving loyalty. 
Dr. Pierce was called upon for the final 
speech. Whatever may have been the 
prompting, the result was most happy, and 
the annual meeting of 1916 will be a red-letter 
day in the annals of The Alliance of All 
Souls’. 

Personals. 


Rev. John Alexander Hayes, Haverhill, 
has been called to the First Parish Church, 
Bolton. He was pastor of the Unitarian 
church, Haverhill, for ten years, and pre- 
viously was minister of the Swedenborgian 
church of Salem, and a teacher in the the- 
ological school of that denomination at Cam- 
bridge. 


Rev. Oscar B. Hawes has resigned from 
the pastorate of the Unitarian Society of 


Business Notices. 


In another column of our paper there appears an 
advertisement of James I. Wingate & Son-of Boston, Mass. 
This firm makes a specialty of Church Decorations dur- 
ing the summer months, including the wall and ceiling 
decorations, the treatment of the woodwork, memorial 
windows, carvets, and cushions. On account ‘of the dull 
season they do this work at special prices. Work carried 
out under their direction will result in a harmonious 
treatment. 

Any, information required for work of this character, 
gther f in part or as a whole, can be obtained by addressing 

M. Quinby, care of James 1 I. Wingate & Son, who has 
a of this part of the work 

Among the Churches decorated during the past few 
years are the following:— 

Arlington Street (Unitarian) Church, Boston. 

Christian Science Church, Boston. 

Trinity Church, Boston. 

Second Unitarian Church, Boston. 

The Universalist Church, Haverhill. 

The Baptist Church, Haverhill. 

Universalist Church, Augusta, Me. 

Universalist Church, Congress Square, Portland, Me. 


EASTGATE, VINAL HAVEN, MAINE. 


A salt-water camp for girls. Limited number. Address 
Miss Mabel Thomas, 3 Phillips Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, shader Mass. 


ANTED.—Two Protestant women for ‘Sb RET: 

six miles from Boston. One to manage, to cook 

and care for lower floor. Duties of second will be generally 

upstairs, with sewing. No washing, good wages, small 

family. Write particulars to E. A. King, 3 Joy St., 
Boston. 


O LET. In Dorchester, eye room with possd, 
in private family of adults, gentleman preferred 
References. Address, S, care Christian Register. 


CONCORD Purhished’ modern house to let, 
Ree Site ae tore 
MASS. Monument Street. Box 400. 
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Germantown, Pa., to accept a call from the 
Society of Newton Centre, Mass., to which 
he will proceed in the coming autumn. In 
these days of rapid social changes, when long 
pastorates are becoming less frequent than 
formerly, it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Hawes has been with the Germantown church 
for fifteen years. During this time his per- 
sistent and earnest labors have been re- 
warded by marked success both in the 
church and in the community. Never in- 
deed has Unitarianism occupied a more 
favorable position in Germantown than at 
present. The voting membership of the 
church, which in 1901 included some forty- 
five names, has been more than doubled. 
The last year was one of the most prosperous 
in the history of the church, thirty-five new 
members having been added to the roll. 
The purchase of a parsonage and the establish- 
ment of an endowment have strengthened 
material conditions. The popular Boys’ 
Club at Nicetown is the result of Mr. Hawes’ 
interest in social betterment and has attracted 
wide attention by its useful work in the busy 
mill district. In brief, Mr. Hawes leaves the 
Germantown work in flourishing condition 
and goes to his new field with the good wishes 
of the entire congregation. Good work will 
always tell. As notes of doubt and discour- 
agement as to the future of Unitarianisia are 
sometimes heard among us, the achievement 
that really takes place but is too often un- 
heralded should be emphasized. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :—- 


Already acknowledged. . 

April ro. Free Christian ‘Church, 
Minn.. 

Mrs. Lucia M. Shead, Eastport, Me. 


- $29,182.81 
“Minneapolis, 


Io. 


(additional). . 50.00 
10. Society i in Gardner, "Mass.. 30.00 
10. Society in Richmond, Va.. } 60,00 
10. Miss Susan J. Weaver, Newport, RI. 2.00 
ro. First Parish, Brookline, Mass. (addi- 
tional) . 100.00 
ro. Miss Alice Butler’ Cary, Lexington, 
Mass.. 100.00 
ro. Society i in Whitman, Mass.. 20.80 
ro. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. ‘(addi- 
tional). 10.00 
ro. Society in Sherborn, Mass. (additional) 1.00 
10. sane Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 
SMT: cad » LV Ghacmec Ria ate MES .00 
10. rp H. Hedge, Brookline, Mass.. aa 
ro. Society in Lexington, Mass. (additional) 117.00 
10. Society in Carlisle, Mass.. zi 5.00 
ro. Society in Waltham, Mass.. 82.68 
to. Mrs. Elizabeth Newman, Hopedale, 
Mass.. fi A 2.00 
10. Associate “Members... ....:.:00.0bes. 23.50 
11. Society in Pembroke, Mass.. 5.00 
11. Society in Spokane, Wash.. 100.00 
11. Miss ia J. Adam, Jamaica Pl: iin, 
Mas: 10,00 
Zz, William H. Brown, Concord, “Mass.. 5.00 
ur. Mrs. Henry L. Williams, Northampton, 
Mass.. 25.00 
rr. Society in Ellsworth, “Me.. 5.00 
rr. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, ‘Ohio (ad: 
ditional)... 5.00 
tr. Mrs. Mary Tucker, ‘Brookline, Mass. 5.00 
rr. D. C. French, Dorchester, Mass.. 10.00 
11. Society in Sudbury, M ass. . 15.00 
rx. First Harpe, Sophpidee, Mass. ‘(addi- 
tional) . 20,00 
rx. Benevolent Society “of Unitarian 
Church, Leominster, Mass......... 25.00 
11. First Society, Brooklyn, N.Y 1,000.00 
11. Sunday School, Orange, N.J 5.00 
11. Henry E. Bothfeld, Boston, } 25.00 
12. Society in Charleston, KC. (additional) 10.00 
12. A Friend, Brookline, Mass. . 10.00 
12. be a> of the Messiah, New. York, 
N.Y.. 500.00 
12. Society i in Pittsfield, Mass... 10.00 
12. Society in Ellsworth, vin. (additional) 15.00 
12. Society in Iowa City, Ia si ksi 25.00 
12. Mrs. Robert Gould Stage Wellesley, 
Mass.. 1,000.00 
12. Mrs. Laura N. ‘Wiggin, Cleveland, ‘Ohio 25.00 
12. Society in Billerica, Mass.. 103.60 
13. Society in Geneseo, IIl.. 62.00 
13. Sunday School, Geneseo, 11) ene 8.00 
13. Society in Lowell, > «toes Bo QR 146.00 
13. George S. Hobbs, Portland, Me.. 25.00 
13. Mrs. Marian G, Tracy, Syracuse, NY. 50.00 
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April 13. Miss Ellen D. Sharpe, Providence, R.I. 

13. Rev. Charles A. Humphreys, Dor- 
chester, Mass.. 5.00 
13. John L. McMillan, ‘New Liskeard, “Ont. 2.00 
14. Society in Flushing, N.Y.. 16.00 
14. Society in Hopedale, Mass. (additional) 371.57 

14. South Congregational Church, Began. 
Mass., Branch Women’s Alliance. . 25.00 
14. Mrs. Kinzie Bates, Asheville, N.C..... 5.00 
14. Mrs. Anna E. Wise, St. Albans, Vt.. 15.00 
14. Society in Hood River, Ore.. 7-753 

15. First capi. Roxbury, Mass. “(addi- 
tional). . 100.00 

15. Mrs. Jennie ial Piper, ‘Leominster, 
Meares, Sere Sis oo oe OER 10.00 
15. First Souikey? Chicago, Ill.. 50.00 
15. Mrs. Susan M. Barker, Ayer, “Mass.. 2.00 

15. First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. (ad- 
UITIOT a. cee ce ss CLs ate 5.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
» EDUCATION. 

April ro. Sunday School, Fairhaven, Mass...... 15.00 

11. First Parish Sunday School, Portland, 
Me. 10.00 
13. Society i in Lowell, Mass... 50.00 
13. Sunday School, Troy, N.Y 5.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 

; SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

April r5. Sunday School, Ayer, Mass.......... . 1.00 
$33,861.71 


Henry M. Wiiiiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


For the Waldensians. 

The fourth annual Interdenominational 
Home Mission Luncheon will be held in Ford 
Hall, Boston, on Friday, April 28, at one 
o’clock. Rev. Vincent Ravi of Cambridge, 
delegate of American Waldensian Aid So- 
ciety to the Panama Congress, will speak on 
“Our Opportunities in Latin America re- 
vealed at the Panama Congress.’ Mrs. 
Arthur E. Wilson of Cambridge will sing. 
Tickets, at one dollar ($1) each, may be 
secured at Alliance Headquarters, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, or from Miss Grace M. Burt, 
94 Charlesbank Road, Newton, Mass. 


On Raising Money. 


ARTHUR H. SARGENT. 


The contributions to the work of the 
American Unitarian Association can be in- 
creased as a whole by increasing them in 
all the churches. 

My experience leads me to commend this 
method to any minister who wishes to make 
the contribution of his church two or three 
times what it was last year. Let the min- 
ister send a personal letter to every member, 
with an envelope and one printed circular, 
such as are furnished for the purpose at 
headquarters. The letter may be only two 
or three sentences, but if must be personal, 
addressing each member by name. No 
circular or multiple copy will serve the pur- 
pose. 

I believe it is a good investment for a min- 
ister to lay aside all other work for a week, 
if necessary, to bring the claims of the large 
field thus personally before every member. 
But it would not be leaving pastoral work: 
it would be a good occasion for renewing 
close personal contact with all members in 
less time than it would take to call on them 


Probably all the church members who read 
this would give to the utmost of their abil- 
ity without any personal appeal, but for 
the many who need to be aroused the above- 
named method is the best I know. 

I have seen the contribution of a church’ 


‘ doubled in one case, and in another 7 


$100.00 


have seen it more ony trebled, by tis 
method alone, with no sermon on the 
ject. I hope our ministers will do extra 
work to support the great campaign which ~ 
the officers of the American Unitarian As- ( 
sociation have undertaken during this fiscal _ 
year. 

ROcKLAND, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


A helpful contribution to the exercises 
is the coming together of groups of children 
on Saturday mornings to form classes that 
may be taught by students or by the regular 
teachers of the children. On Saturday, 8th, 
Miss Stokes of Bulfinch Place Church brought 
from that vicinity a group of girls whose ages 
ranged from four to eight. Miss Louise 
Henderson of the senior class taught the 
lesson. On the 15th Miss Jennie A. Kirk 
of Christ Church and Arlington Street 
schools brought from the former school 2 
a group of kindergarten children with whom | 
she conducted the regular service of the class. 
Though the conditions were unfavorable, 
the experience and skill of the teacher made 
possible a valuable demonstration. 

Several points were made clear by these 
lessons: the service of prayer and hymns 
may be one of reverence with very young 
children; the lesson story well told may hold 
the attention even if given in unaccustomed 
surroundings; and the lesson point may be 
further impressed by the use of appropriate 
hand work. 

The organization and work of the Junior 
Alliance at the Jamaica Plain church was 
well described by Miss Mary F. Gill on 
Friday, 14th. With twenty-four members 
working together ‘‘to help,’ this group of 
young people is doing a work of usefulness 
to many individuals and causes which 
might well be emulated by those in many of 
our churches. The address was full of en- 
couragement to the students who heard it 
to form such organizations wherever possible. 


Star Island Fund. 


Previously acknowledged........... $45,414. 51 


Weston Alliances... . v5.5.2 rsh ene 15.00 
Pop Concert, Brookline (additional) . 2.20 
Springfield (additional). . 5.50 i 
Rev. and Mrs. Frederic ip Gauld, Toledo, 0 5.00 
Mrs. Georgia D. L. Wilson 10.00 
Roslindale Sunday-school 10.00 
Wits. (CoN; GUNG. vost nota ae wean 2.00 
South Chnpieaetisnal Church (additional) 20.00 


Total, April 15, $45,484.21 


“Tn memory of Rev. Samuel May of Leicester’’ should be 
“In memory of Rev. Samuel and Mrs. Sarah Russell May 
of Leicester.” 


Sea warfare has not changed for the better 
in fifty years. Admiral Semmes of the 
Alabama was called “‘the terror of the sea” 
and a ‘‘plunderer of unarmed vessels,” yet i in 
boarding 386 vessels, sinking 52, and captur- 
ing 2,000 men on enemy ships he ne , 
sacrificed the life of a non-combatant. 
sank no enemy ship that bore a non-con 
band cargo, or any that had women 
children on board. 
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orty T housand 
Dollars in Four Weeks 


On_the principle that on Easter Sunday the congregation 
is the largest of the whole year, many of our Unitarian 
churches give the collection that day for the national 
work. So large a number of our churches are wait- 
ing for Easter that that day is an anxious 
one for the national treasury. It is 


ONE DAY’S HARVEST 


in the year. Churches and individuals are reminded 
that only a few days remain before Easter Sunday, and 
that the national work of our Unitarian churches is 
facing a serious crisis created not by unexpected 
obstacles in the path of progress but by many 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


Weaving the threads of our Unitarian thought and influence into the fabric of American life is an 
interesting and an intricate undertaking. The giving of money for this work is the comparatively 
simple part of it. Your gift, through the labors of others, will be translated into service and 
spiritual power. 

A really noble privilege is offered to those who can make the present campaign for money a success: 
your generosity and even your sacrifice for this object will bring you the reward of knowing that 
you are sharing in a great movement for the spiritual advancement of our American life. 

The appeal is to all friends of our liberal faith to join in this present endeavor for a generous sum 
of money for our national work. 


Send contributions to Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Give Loyally. Give Generously. Give Promptly. 
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Pleasantries. 


“My doctor told me I would have to quit 
eating so much meat.” “Did you latigh him 
toscorn?” “I didat first; but, when he sent 
in his bill, I found he was right.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


The telephone rang and the new maid 
answered it. ‘‘Hello!’? came from the re- 
ceiver. ‘‘Hello!’’ answered the girl, timidly. 
“Who is this?” again came the voice. “I 
don’t know who it is,” said the girl. “I 
can’t see you.” 


A colored woman beat Mrs. Twickembury 
in this: She was telling her qualifications as 
a lady’s maid, and said she had kept house. 
“Then I suppose you can cook, too?” “In- 
deed I can, yes’m; and if you'll try my 
cooking, you’ll find it palatial.” 


Boy (in library): ‘‘I want to get Louisa 
Alcott’s Jewish book.” Librarian: ‘‘What? 
I never heard that she wrote a Jewish book. 
Haven’t you made a mistake?” Boy: 
“No’m. She wrote one. My sister told me 


to getit. The name of it is—lemme see—it’s 
‘Rosenbloom.’’’—Boston Transcript. 
“Typographical errors,” said William 


Dean Howells, ‘“‘are always amusing. When 
I was a boy in my father’s printing office 
in Martin’s Ferry, I once made a good typo- 
graphical error. My father had written 
“The showers last week, though copious, 
were not sufficient for the millmen.’ I set it 
up ‘milkmen.’”’ 


Bishop Phillips Brooks was conducting a 
conference in hot weather. He appeared at 
one of the sessions in a short alpaca coat. An 
intimate friend sent a note to him asking 
if he did not think it a little out of place 
for the presiding officer to appear in such a 
garb.. The Bishop hastily scribbled on the 
back of the note, “‘I did start out with a long 
coat, but it was so hot that the tails melted 
off.” 


During its early days John Fox, Jr., took 
a trip in Arkansas. He was concerned at the 
rate of speed at which the train rounded the 
sharp curves of the single track. Finally 
the novelist leaned across the swaying car and 
inquired: ‘“‘Say, don’t you think this is a bit 
reckless—going so fast? What if we’d meet 
another train around one of these curves!”’ 
“No feah of that, suh,’’ assured the fellow- 
passenger calmly. ‘‘We’ve got the road’s 
engine on this heah train, suh.”’ 


At a certain military hospital a dear old 
lady could never see that the Tommies ob- 
jected to her fussing round, and none of the 
staff had the heart to enlighten her ignorance. 
“T didn’t know you had Russian soldiers 
here,” she said one day. ‘“‘Russian? We 
don’t,”’ replied the official. ‘‘What do you 


mean? ‘‘At least one is Russian,” insisted 
the oldlady. ‘‘Hetoldmehisname.” ‘‘ Did 
he?” ‘Yes, I was asking them about their 


wounds and what their names were, and this 
one replied, ‘Obuzzoff!’’’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


An Irishman, wishing to take a home- 
stead, and not knowing just how to go 
about it, sought information from a friend. 
“Mike,” he said, ‘‘you’ve taken a home- 
stead, an’ I thought maybe ye could tell me 
th’ law concernin’ how to go about it.” 
“Well, Dennis, I don’t remimber th’ exact 
wordin’ uv th’ law, but I can give ye th’ 
manin’ uv it. Th’ manin’ uv it is this: Th’ 
governmint is willin’ t’ bet ye 160 acres uv 
land agin $14 thot ye can’t live on it five 
years widout starvin’ t’ death.’’—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


. 
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The Christian Register 


“JUBILATE DEQ HYMNAL’’ 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents ure 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to asi in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book, 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for chil ,;—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. .. . It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ra Ete: to using the first part of the book in my own 
‘amily. ‘ 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS . L. 
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fae Ste meony SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight - 
oF the Nee oy ed from the cat, 
og, an Ol . 
é O ens vith foot. Hands never 
ou 


Srie STE eMENSON | Underground Garbage ) 
win catatvor ““** and Refuse Receivers 


RUG usa.paT.orF 


ee 


aste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
# Look for our Tandy oc were 
Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookus up. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
Ww 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl's personality observed and developed. . 
Write for circulars. . 


West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL ~— 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH i 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, : 

MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, i 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School — 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. a. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE © 
New playgroundonthe Charles River. Junior Department — 

GEO. H. BROWN, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. — 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is — 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low — 
charges. Scholarships. a 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


' SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
_A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
a liberal, practical education. Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, 


Modern 


angugages, Art, Music. Full household arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, hor: 


'se- 


back riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, 


27th year 


theatres, etc. % 
SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of English schools, develops efficiency and 


poise in household management. 
under trained teachers. 


Resident pupils in separate house conduct 
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JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Princir als ane 


